State University of 

New York at Stony 
Brook, 1964-80. The 
“bridge to nowhere," 
leading into the Student 
Union. This elevated- 
access plan was later 
abandoned, and the 
bridge was demolished. 


conflicts and animosities, by the time Galantay left 
the project to take a teaching position in Switzer- 
land in 1970, he and Damaz had had a complete 
falling out. When the firm completed its work at 
Stony Brook the following year, Pokorny parted 
ways with Damaz and Weigel, who resumed their 
previous partnership. 

Between 1964 and 1970, however, Damaz, 
Pokorny & Weigel’s contributions to Stony Brook 
were substantial. In addition to the initial mas- 
ter plan, they designed the Library, Auditorium 
Building, Fine Arts and Humanities Center and 
Administration Building. They also laid out the 
plaza around which these structures were grouped 
and designed a long pedestrian bridge to connect 
the Student Union to the Library (known as the 
“bridge to nowhere” because it sat unfinished for 
ten years). Pokorny assumed primary responsibil- 
ity for the master plan, Student Union, Library and 
Administration Building, although he delegated 
most of the actual design and drafting work to 
younger employees, including Galantay. Damaz 
was responsible for the design of the Auditorium 
Building and the Fine Arts and Humanities Center, 
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and acted as coordinator among the project’s many 
architects, engineers, and contractors. Weigel, 
whom Pokorny described as “a perfect administra- 
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tor” and “famous for specifications,” apparently 
acted exclusively as an overseer. 

The initial phase in 1964 involved the design of 
the Student Union, which was handled primarily 
by Pokorny. He began before Galantay arrived and 
before the partnership with Damaz and Weigel was 
formed, though official credit for the final scheme 
was given to the whole firm. Pokorny hired a pair 
of younger architects, Rolf Ohlhausen and David 
Glasser, to draft the design under his supervision. 

The building that Ohlhausen and Glasser 
produced, on a site across a service road from 
the central campus, is a rectangular, two-story, 
solid-looking brutalist structure with an exposed 
frame of rugged concrete and infill of dark, glazed 
brick. The exterior, though softened by carefully 
placed plantings, has a closed, almost fortress- 
like appearance, broken only by narrow slits in 
the heavy walls. Entrances are few and not imme- 
diately discernible. The primary mode of access 
was the pedestrian bridge, which extended over 


State University of 
New York at Stony 
Brook, 1964-80. The 
lounge in the Student 
Union, designed by Jan 
Pokorny. 


State University of New 
York at Stony Brook, 
1964-80. The cafeteria 
in the Student Union 
was skylit by day; 
hanging globe fixtures 
illuminated the space 

at night. 


State University of New 
York at Stony Brook, 
1964-80. The “bridge 
o nowhere” spanned 
he service road that 
separated the Student 
Union from the rest of 
the campus. Across 
he service road from 
the Student Union are 
o exedras, signature 
andscape designs by 
M. Paul Friedberg. 
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State University of New 
York at Stony Brook, 
1964-80. The Library, 
designed by Ervin 
Galantay, looms over 
the Academic Forum. 
Originally designed 

for academic parades, 
concerts, and rallies, 
the vast plaza has since 
been covered over with 


grass. 


OPPOSITE 

State University of New 
York at Stony Brook, 
1964-80. Library. This 
arcade is an addition 
to the original library's 
entrance façade 


the service road to the central campus. This 
broad, elevated promenade punched through the 
Student Union’s façade and connected to a turret- 
like stair tower that led directly down to the heart 
of the building. 

The building’s interior spaces are remarkably 
varied in scale, with expansive, double-height 
public areas flanked by intimate, recessed spaces. 
The largest public room is the ballroom; large glass 
dome fixtures hang from its superb honeycombed 
concrete ceiling. A dark-glazed, brick-paved con- 
course runs through the center of the building like 
an interior street and provides access to the theater 
and bookstore, as well as to a sheltered courtyard 
filled with plantings and overlooked by balconies. 
Reflecting the moment in which it was built, the 
courtyard featured a built-in brick podium that 
one reviewer described as useful for “impromptu 
speeches or student rallies.”® 

The design of the Student Union convinced the 
SUCF of the firm’s abilities and won them the larger 


assignments of creating a master plan for the whole 
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campus and designing several of the larger build- 
ings. The architectural vocabulary and materials 
used by Ohlhausen and Glasser in their design for 
the student union set the precedent for subsequent 
structures, as did a dearth of affordable steel at 
the time of the Vietnam War and building of the 
World Trade Center.’ Indeed, the SUCF compiled a 
book of standards in which the materials that could 
be used were prescribed. Thus, exposed-concrete 
bearing structures and red brick walls for infill pre- 
dominate in Pokorny’s Administration Building, 
Galantay’s Library, Damaz’s Fine Arts and Human- 
ities Center (to which Galantay contributed) and 
the Auditorium Building. Another feature common 
to all the buildings is the dark-glazed, brick-paved 
interior corridor, the most prominent example of 
which is found in the skylit, atriumlike space that 
stretches along the front of the Library. It is lined 
with benches, potted shrubs, and large globe lamps 
built into the wall. 

Galantay’s Library, on the western edge of the 


central plaza, is the largest and most formally 
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imposing of the firm’s buildings. Designed as an 
addition to the original library, it wraps around 
the older brick box, which remains partly intact 
in the center. The exterior of the new building is 
a five-story grid of concrete piers that conveys a 
thoroughly classical sense of order and weight. 
Galantay, born in Budapest in 1930, studied archi- 
tecture in Zurich, where his favorite teacher was 
the architectural historian Sigfried Giedion. A 
leading voice in the discourse on monumentality, 
Giedion was a strong proponent of Le Corbusier 
and the Bauhaus masters, though he also insisted 
that his students approach their studio design work 
with a solid knowledge of time-honored, iconic 
architecture. Galantay found himself critical of the 
work of the modern masters, heretically so in the 
presence of Giedion, and more drawn for inspira- 
tion to the massive architecture of the world’s mili- 
tary training fortresses, the solid monumentality 
of Roman stone architecture, and the New Clas- 
sicism practiced by architects in the Nordic coun- 
tries. After coming to the United States, Galantay 
entered a design in the Boston City Hall competi- 
tion. The winning design, by Kallmann McKinnell 


& Knowles, a looming mass of gigantic concrete 


slabs, pushed monumentality to its outer limit. 
Galantay’s Stony Brook library might be seen as 
his response to that building." 

The colonnaded first level and otherwise grid- 
ded façade of the Library certainly resembles that 
of Boston City Hall, but in subdued form. The 
result is an imposing building with a well-orga- 
nized cadence to its façade. It was a near perfect 
example of poured-in-place concrete construction, 
in which the impressions of the wooden formwork 
are left raw on the untreated building surface. Near 
perfect, until the university painted over the light 
brown concrete surface. Well-designed, primarily 
concrete buildings always exhibit a dramatic inter- 
play between mass, shadow, and void, but a paint 
job mutes the drama. 

Damaz, Pokorny & Weigel sought to capture a 
sense of monumental grandeur not only in their 
buildings but also in the layout of the plaza around 
which the Library and Fine Arts and Humanities 
Center were situated. Known as the Academic 
Forum, this space was a central element of the 


overall campus design and underwent several 
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State University of New 
York at Stony Brook, 
1964-80. Fine Arts 
Building and Central 
Campus. Damaz, 
Pokorny, & Weigel’s 
as-built massing study, 
November 5, 1970. 


OPPOSITE BOTTOM 
State University of New 
York at Stony Brook, 
1964-80. Fine Arts 
Center, designed by 
Paul Damaz. 


State University of New 
York at Stony Brook, 
1964-80. Aerial 

view of the Academic | 
Forum, surrounded by | 
the Library (in the center | 
of the photo} and the 

Fine Arts Center and 
Auditorium (foreground). 


revisions during the planning phase of 1964—67. 
Led by Galantay, the architects’ aim was to create 
a space that could accommodate all-university 
events and project an aura of ceremony. An early 
version included a round, amphitheater-like area 
to be used as an outdoor stage for gatherings and 
performances. In the realized design this evolved 
into a series of terraces that step down from the 
library toward the Fine Arts and Humanities Cen- 
ter. Galantay’s intention was to capture something 
of the spirit of older urban plazas like Venice’s 
St. Mark’s Square. Seeing the library as analo- 
gous to the Doge’s Palace, he designed third-floor 
balconies from which university officials dressed 
in academic regalia could oversee proceedings 
below, like modern-day Venetian nobili. Part 
of this vision was the planned, but never built, 
humanities tower, a tall, slender structure that 
would have punctuated the south end of the plaza 
like a campanile.” 

In addition to designing the Library and Aca- 
demic Forum, Galantay contributed to the master 
plan. He was the only one of the firm’s architects 
with large-scale planning experience. In 1956, he 
won a fellowship to work on the Philadelphia City 
Planning Commission under the visionary archi- 
tect and planner Edmund Bacon and with archi- 
tect Willo von Moltke. Then I. M. Pei and William 
Zeckendorf hired him to work on the Society Hill 
neighborhood development project in Philadelphia. 
While teaching at Harvard and MIT in the early 
1960s, he participated in the design of a new indus- 
trial town in Venezuela, and in 1975 he published 
a book on the history of new towns. In his work on 
the Stony Brook plan, Galantay was aided by Ohl- 
hausen and Glasser, who had started their own firm 
but stayed on as “planning consultants.” Together, 
they produced several versions of the master plan 
in late 1965 and early 1966. On February 1, 1967, 
Pokorny, Glasser, Ohlhausen, and Damaz traveled 
to Albany, where they received approval for the plan 
from Adinolfi and other officials. 

Damaz, Pokorny & Weigel’s master plan con- 
firmed the symbolic importance of the Academic 
Forum by positioning it as the hub to which all 
other areas were linked by radiating spokes. This 
arrangement, referred to as the “five fingers plan,” 
created secondary spatial nodes for the liberal 
arts, engineering, physical sciences, and health 
sciences, as well as non-academic activities like 


athletics. Pedestrian paths connected these nodes 
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to the center. The plan kept automobile traffic on 
the perimeter of the campus, though cars were 
by no means banished. Given the campus’s rural 
location, the firm recognized that convenient and 
plentiful parking was an essential element of the 
campus infrastructure. To allow automobile access 
to the center of campus while maintaining a pedes- 
trian-oriented environment, the planners proposed 
building an enormous parking garage beneath the 
Academic Forum. 

The underground garage was never built, but its 
inclusion in the original plan indicates the impor- 
tance the architects accorded to pedestrian traf- 
fic. In their view, a pedestrian-filled campus was 
essential to creating the atmosphere and character 
of an “urban space.” The issue of density came 
to the fore in discussions between representa- 
tives of Damaz, Pokorny & Weigel and SUCF and 
SUNY officials in Albany. To promote density, the 
architects proposed building several high-rise 
towers with separate floors for faculty offices and 
classrooms near the Academic Forum. President 
Toll countered this proposal, arguing for a single 
humanities tower with faculty and student facilities 
sharing the floors. 

In the end, all of the planned high-rise buildings 
remained on the drawing board because of budget 
cuts, and the Academic Forum was left without its 
crowning structure on the south side, resulting in 
a much lower concentration of users. In 2002, the 
concrete and brick plaza was torn out and replaced 
with grass, and the pedestrian bridge between the 
Library and Student Union was torn down—modi- 
fications that appeal to current taste but undermine 
the vibrancy and interconnection of the Student 
Union with the plaza and all of the outdoor spaces 
as originally envisioned by the designers. 

By 1971, when the Library and Student Union 
had opened, the work of Damaz, Pokorny & Weigel 
at Stony Brook was largely complete. The brick- 
clad Fine Arts and Humanities Center did not 
open until 1975, and by then the partnership had 
disbanded. Responsibility for the master plan had 
been passed to Gruzen & Partners, the other firm 
originally hired by the SUCF to design a major seg- 
ment of the campus. Known until 1967 as Kelly & 
Gruzen, the firm had been established by B. Sum- 
ner Gruzen, who passed leadership to his son, Jor- 
dan, and to his younger partners, in the late 1960s. 
By that time, it had established itself as a leading 


firm for large institutional commissions. Its most 


acclaimed projects of those years were Chatham 
Towers near City Hall in Manhattan and the nearby 
New York City Police Headquarters. Chatham 
Towers were the first poured-in-place concrete 
high-rise buildings in America and a distinguished 
model for affordable housing. 

At Stony Brook, Gruzen & Partners was respon- 
sible for several science buildings. Because Presi- 
dent Toll aimed to make scientific research Stony 
Brook’s primary calling, these buildings dominated 
the central campus. The first to be completed, in 
1969, was the Earth and Space Sciences Building. 
Situated at the terminus of the main pedestrian 
path leading west from the Administration Build- 
ing and past the paths to the Academic Forum, it 
featured a large archway, under which students 


could pass to reach the path to a dormitory quad- 


rant. Designed in poured-in-place concrete, with 


the wooden formwork crafted to express crisp 


decorative detailing of vertical and horizontal 


lines, the L-shaped building wrapped around a 
landscaped sunken courtyard garden, accessed via 
several broad series of steps, which served as the 
central plaza for the science area. 

A provocative assignment for the young archi- 
tects from Gruzen & Partners was to design an 
underground counting chamber for the university’s 
prized collection of moon rocks, brought back 
from the first lunar mission in 1969. These were 
donated by the federal government to help Presi- 
dent Toll establish the new university’s high profile 
in the sciences. Over the next five years, Gru- 
zen & Partners completed the brick-faced Graduate 
Physics-Mathematics Building, reminiscent of Louis 
Kahn’s Richards Medical Research Laboratories 
in Philadelphia, as well as buildings for life sci- 
ences, engineering, computer sciences, and social 


sciences. 
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State University of 
New York at Stony 
Brook, 1964-80. 
Graduate Physics- 
Mathematics Building, 
designed by Gruzen & 
Partners, 1973. 
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In addition, the firm was responsible for two 
complexes of undergraduate dormitories, the Stage 
XI complex (originally known as Gruzen and Kelly, 
but today known as the Kelly complex), and the 
Stage XII complex (today the Roosevelt Quad). 
Jordan Gruzen was the primary designer for the 
XI buildings, intended to accommodate a thou- 
sand students. Rather than house them all in one 
large, vertical building, he came up with the con- 
cept of what he called a “daisy chain” of strung- 
together Y-shaped buildings, each housing sixty 
or so students. Built with exposed-concrete frames 
and brick infill walls, the dormitories were situ- 
ated around landscaped plazas. In layout, if not in 
design, the complex emulated the intimacy and 
social cohesion found in student housing at old, 
venerable universities. 

The courtyards of the Stage XI quad and the 
Earth and Space Sciences Building, as well as the 
plaza in front of the Physics-Mathematics Building, 


which could be viewed from the so-called “bridge 
to nowhere,” were designed by M. Paul Friedberg, 
well known by the end of the 1960s for his creation 
of urban outdoor spaces. Several of his award-win- 
ning projects were funded by the Astor Foundation, 
notably the grounds of the Jacob Riis Houses in 
Lower Manhattan. The aim of Friedberg’s designs 
was social more than formal; he specialized in the 
creation of gathering spaces to foster human inter- 
action. At Stony Brook, in addition to the science 
and residential quad courtyards, Friedberg cre- 
ated built-in outdoor seating with attached con- 
crete lighting columns near the Student Union and 
below the bridge. The seating consisted of large 
exedras, like miniature amphitheaters of poured 
concrete, which were meant to inspire casual con- 
versation, as well as to add visual punctuation 
marks to open spaces. These exedras are still there 
and are often used for outdoor classes in sunny 


weather, as mature, well-chosen shade trees now 
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State University of New 
York at Stony Brook, 
1964-80. Presentation 
drawing, Earth and 
Space Sciences Building, 
designed by Gruzen & 
Partners, 1969. M. Paul 
Friedberg designed the 
steps and the sunken 
garden of the building's 
main courtyard. 


OPPOSITE BOTTOM 

State University of 

New York at Stony 
Brook, 1964-80. Earth 
and Space Sciences 
Building, 1969. Note the 
observatory on the roof. 


BELOW 

State University of 

New York at Stony Brook, 

1964-80. Aerial view of 

the Stage XI (Gruzen and 

Kelly) dormitory complex 

in the foreground and 

the Stage XII complex | 

(Roosevelt Quad) in the ۱ 
l 


background, 1969 and 
1971. 


State University of New 
York at Stony Brook, 
1964-80. Gruzen and 


Kelly dormitory complex, 


exterior view, 1969. 


provide a further sense of enclosure. As Friedberg 


has said of his approach to his design for Stony 
Brook, “On a campus, students interact as much 
outside of buildings as they do inside. I deal with 
shared space, so it has to facilitate the opportu- 
nity for people to interact informally as well as in 
scheduled activities.” 

Still other architects contributed to the campus 
in the early stages. Richard Roth Jr., of Emery Roth 
& Sons in Manhattan, executed a dormitory complex 
(known today as the Roth Quad). William Kessler, 
a Detroit-based architect, designed a windowless, 
multipyramidal structure as a main lecture hall 
named for New York State’s Senator Jacob Javits. 
Its exterior walls are of battered, textured concrete, 
and it was originally offset by landscape design by 
the firm of Zion and Breen. The Health Sciences 
complex, at the southeast edge of the campus, was 
the work of the futuristic Chicago architect Ber- 
trand Goldberg, best known today for his Marina 
City complex, the so-called Corn Cob apartments, 


completed in 1964, in Chicago. Construction of 
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Goldberg's cubic raw concrete Clinical Sciences 
Tower and Basic Sciences Tower, and two hexagon- 
shaped Hospital towers, sheathed in shiny dark 
brown glass squares, took place between 1976 and 
1980. Raised on stilts above a seven-story base 
building built into a hill, the towers can be seen 
from miles away and serve as distinctive signage. 
They are reminiscent of the fantasy architecture of 
the Japanese Metabolists and are among the uni- 
versity's most arresting buildings. 

Although today less unified than some of the 
campuses built by the SUCF, Stony Brook con- 
tains a rich collection of structures and outdoor 
spaces of remarkably high-quality design and 
construction. The 'ampus remains a testament to 
the achievements of the SUCE The construction of 
New York State’s vast public university system in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s, carried out in a 
short span of time, on a controlled budget, and with 
commendable architectural results, amounts to one 
of the great public building campaigns of the late 


twentieth century. 


State University of New 
York at Stony Brook, 
1964-80. Gruzen and 
Kelly dormitory, interior 
view, 1969. 


BELOW 

State University of New 
York at Stony Brook, 
1964-80. Health 
Sciences Complex, 
designed by Bertrand 
Goldberg, 1976-80. 
Built on stilts above 

a seven-story base 
building, the complex 
could be seen for miles 
around, 
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SUNY Old Westbury, 1966-82: master plan until 1972; 


Academic Village A, 1972: 
Campus Center, 1982 


he College at Old Westbury differed sharply from its 
much larger Long Island sibling, Stony Brook Uni- 
versity (see pages 252-67). Rather than a flagship 
research institution cut from an essentially tradi- 
tional mold, Old Westbury was a small liberal arts 
college that posed a vigorous challenge to standard 
academic practices. Its founders created the school 
in response to the era’s changing social norms 
and widespread student discontent as a model for 
the reform of higher education. The design of the 
campus, situated on 570 acres of open space sur- 
rounded by woodlands, adjacent to the Long Island 
Expressway, reflected this antitraditional ethos. 
John Johansen, Alexander Kouzmanoff, and Victor 
Christ-Janer, the architects in charge of designing 
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the new campus, created adventurous buildings 
that they hoped would reflect and enable Old West- 
bury’s radical educational and social ideals. 

The notion of adding an ultra-experimental 
college to the State University system, known as 
SUNY, was initiated by its progressive chancellor, 
Samuel B. Gould. A close associate and friend of 
Nelson Rockefeller's, he fused fifty-eight campuses 
into today’s SUNY system. As Gould’s obituary in 
the New York Times observed, he “sought to mesh 
the parts while keeping SUNY from deteriorating 
into a chain of clones.”! To lead the new Old West- 
bury institution, Gould chose Harris L. Wofford, 
a former civil rights lawyer and associate direc- 
tor of the fledgling Peace Corps. Wofford, who was 


among the protestors arrested at the 1968 Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Chicago, was openly 
supportive of a radical agenda and embraced the 
mandate given to him by Gould to make Old West- 
bury “the most ambitious laboratory in the world 
for innovation in higher education.” 

Before opening SUNY Old Westbury in 1968, 
Wofford convened a group of students and faculty 
to define the college’s mission. The result was a 
program that emphasized student empowerment, 
racial equality, and social activism. Students were 
granted “full partnership” with the administration 
and faculty and “the right to determine, in large 
measure, their own areas of study and research.” 


There were to be no traditional exams, no failing 


grades, and no prescribed pace of study. The usual 


academic departments were replaced by an inter- 
disciplinary curriculum that emphasized contem- 
porary urban social problems. Fieldwork conducted 
among disadvantaged urban populations formed a 
large a portion of the course of study. The college 
also sought to include in its student body a high 
percentage of individuals from groups with tradi- 
tionally limited access to college. Over half were 
African-American and Latino, and the average age 
of the students was twenty-nine." 

The architecture and planning of the Old West- 
bury campus was designed to be similarly pro- 
gressive, with indoor and outdoor spaces intended 


to encourage socializing and group learning. 
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SUNY Old Westbury, 
Academic Village A, 
1972. Aerial view of 
the Academic Village. 
Built on the highest 

hill of a former “great 
estate,” the architects 
designed a picturesque 
hill town of archaic 
forms from amber- 
colored cast stone. 

The campus plan 
originally called for a 
federation of academic 
villages, each with 
distinct clusters of 
buildings for learning 
and residential use. 


SUNY Old Westbury. 
Geodesic domes at 
Planting Fields, another 
former great estate in 
nearby Oyster Bay, 
provided temporary 
classrooms and a library 
in 1968. 


Classrooms and hallways featured large-pane 
windows open to spacious courtyards. Like Stony 
Brook, the college occupied a former great estate, 
symbolically displacing the grandeur and rarefied 
living of the Gold Coast’s Great Estate era with a 
new egalitarianism. The property, formerly known 
as Broad Hollow, had been one of several coun- 
try properties, including a 5,000-acre horse farm 
in Cooperstown, New York, and a bona fide Geor- 
gian country mansion in Leicestershire, England, 
owned by Ambrose Clark, an heir to the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company fortune. He and his 
first wife were noted Anglophiles, and he was the 
quintessential amateur equestrian sportsman of his 
generation. 

In 1965, a year after Clark’s death, the state 
of New York worked out an arrangement with his 
executors for the state to assume ownership of 
Broad Hollow, including its extensive parks and 
fields and its forty-two-room brick-and-stone Geor- 
gian Revival mansion, designed in 1912 by Harry 
St. Clair Zogbaum. Today, students wander along 
the riding trails, and the polo fields are used for 
football, baseball, and other sports. The mansion 
was converted into a temporary campus center 
with administrative offices and classrooms, but 
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was destroyed in a fire just months before the col- 
lege was set to open in 1968. Arrangements were 
quickly made for the college to set up a library and 
classrooms at another former great estate, Plant- 
ing Fields, in nearby Oyster Bay, where geodesic 
domes, an architectural form with strong counter- 
cultural associations, were hastily erected to house 
the first class of students. Nevertheless, some 
classes did open at Broad Hollow, in an enormous 
ballroom, a 1922 addition to the mansion that was 
saved from the fire, and in buildings that once 
housed scores of horse trainers and servants. 
Meanwhile, Johansen, Kouzmanoff, and Christ- 
Janer had completed the master plan for the per- 
manent campus at Old Westbury. Like the Stony 
Brook partnership of Damaz, Pokorny, and Weigel, 
this was a temporary alliance of architects formed 
at the bequest of the State University Construc- 
tion Fund. Each of the three architects came to the 
project through connections to the SUCF leader- 
ship. Johansen and Kouzmanoff knew architect 
George Dudley, who as an SUCF trustee was in 
charge of selecting architectural firms. Christ- 
Janer was acquainted with Nelson Rockefeller, 
who employed him as chief graphic designer at the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
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in 1941-42. There were further connections among 
the three architects: Johansen and Kouzmanoff had 
both worked with Wallace Harrison on the United 
Nations in the early 1950s. Kouzmanoff and Christ- 
Janer knew each other from Columbia University, 
where they taught in the architecture school; and 
Christ-Janer and Johansen were both part of the 
coterie of young modernist architects who had set 
up offices and designed numerous houses in New 
Canaan, Connecticut, in the late 1940s. 

The master plan for Old Westbury reflected the 
organization and ideals of the school. Old West- 
bury was to be structured as a federation of inde- 
pendent colleges, each with its own disciplinary 
emphasis, students, and faculty. Accordingly, the 
master plan consisted of distinct clusters of build- 
ings for four separate colleges, each with its own 
classrooms, faculty offices, and dormitories. The 
colleges were situated like satellites around a cen- 
tral group of administrative, library, and arts facili- 
ties. On the whole, the plan was much more diffuse 
and less grand than that of Stony Brook or other, 
more traditional campuses. There were no quad- 
rangles, axes, focused vistas, or spatial hierar- 
chies. Instead, buildings were scattered irregularly 


around the parklike estate in a way that suggested 


the individualism and informality of the new insti- 


tution itself. 

Construction began in 1968 on the first of the 
colleges, which was soon after named the Aca- 
demic Village. The design was primarily the work 
of Alexander Kouzmanoff, a superb architect with 
a Beaux-Arts education who turned to modernism 
at the start of his career, when he was designing for 
the Navy, and John Johansen, an iconoclast whose 
architectural ideas were well suited to Old West- 
bury. Johansen attended the Harvard Graduate 
School of Design (GSD) from 1939 to 1942, study- 
ing with Walter Gropius, Marcel Breuer, and others 
from the German Bauhaus. By the late 1960s, the 
GSD came to be associated with an oppressively 
conformist brand of architectural modernism, deri- 
sively referred to by postmodernists as the archi- 
tecture of the “Harvard Box.” Johansen, however, 
took a restlessly innovative and highly personal 
approach to design and in the late 1950s he turned 
away from the austere boxes of his Harvard training 
toward more varied forms. He embraced the sculp- 
tural quality of buildings like Le Corbusier's cha- 
pel of Notre Dame du Haut at Ronchamp, France, 
as seen in his 1955 designs for a series of unbuilt 


houses in swelling, shell-like, sprayed-concrete 
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SUNY Old Westbury, 
Academic Village A, 
1972. Elevation 
drawings of the Arts and 
Science Building and 
other classroom facilities 
in the complex. 


SUNY Old Westbury, 
Academic Village A, 
1972. Floor plan 

of student housing, 
designed to encourage 
community, with four 
separate suites and a 
central lounge and large 
pane windows with 
views of outdoor courts. 


forms. He also experimented briefly with neoclas- 
sical symmetry, notably in his cylindrical Ameri- 
can Embassy in Dublin (1964), 

In the late 1960s, Johansen shifted toward 
an approach that he described as “ad hoc” or 
“organic” design, in which form developed in an 
apparently natural way out of how the building 


was to be used. He wanted his designs to convey a 
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sense of unplanned growth and change. “In biolog- 
ical terms, one might describe the assemblage as 
an accretion of shells (enclosures) or as barnacles 
attaching themselves to a rock of their own free 
will,” he wrote of one of his earlier projects.“ This 
sense of radical self-determination, with its strong 
social undertones, was most strikingly reflected in 
Johansen’s Mummers Theater in Oklahoma City 
(1965-70; now called Stage Center). Drawing 
inspiration from the British group Archigram and 
its countercultural fantasies for modular, “plug-in” 
cities, Johansen designed a network of brightly col- 
ored, sheet-metal-covered tubes, wooden ramps, 
and massive concrete drums. The theater was com- 
missioned by an avant-garde stage director and 
was meant to reflect the experimental quality of the 
productions within. 

At Old Westbury, begun soon after Mummers 
Theater, Kouzmanoff and Johansen followed a 
similar ad hoc approach, but used a vocabulary of 
heavier, more archaic forms in masonry. Johansen 


recalled that he “really wanted to have colored 
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OPPOSITE TOP RIGHT 

SUNY Old Westbury, SUNY Old Westbury, 

Academic Village A, Academic Village A, 

1972. View of rooftop 1972. Classroom 

faculty office buildings. buildings on either side of 
stairs leading to an upper 
plaza. 


BELOW RIGHT 

SUNY Old Westbury, 
Academic Village A, 
1972. View towards 

an area of classroom 
buildings. Note the ramps 
and bridges to connect 
buildings of blocky 
irregularity. 


sheet-metal panels added to the complex, like we 
were able to do with Mummers,” but was forced 
by external considerations at Old Westbury to use 
only concrete, something he later greatly regretted 
after seeing how well the combination of materi- 
als worked in the completed theater. In contrast to 
the colorful tubes and panels of Mummers, which 
Johansen meant to echo the look of electronic cir- 
cuit boards, the rough, poured-in-place concrete 
of Old Westbury emulates brutalist buildings like 
Kallmann McKinnell & Knowles’s Boston City 
Hall (1963-68). 

Above all, Kouzmanoff and Johansen’s design 
for Old Westbury reflects their interest in the lay- 
out and formation of medieval cities. Like Louis 
Kahn, another contemporary to whom their work 
was indebted, both architects had spent time in 
Italy sketching and painting views of quaint wind- 
ing streets, jutting towers, and massive fortifica- 
tions. Their taste for medieval townscapes was 
likely reinforced by reading the work of Camillo 
Sitte. The Viennese architect’s influential book 
City Planning According to Artistic Principles, 
first published in 1889, argued for a return to 
the picturesque and intimate qualities of winding 
medieval streets as an alternative to the imposing 
boulevards and open plazas of nineteenth-century 
urbanism. It appeared in a new English translation 
in 1965 and was widely read by younger architects 
and their professors, such as Christ-Janer, Johan- 
sen, and Kouzmanoff, who viewed modernist plan- 
ning as excessively monumental and uniform. 

Johansen described the Academic Village at 
Old Westbury college as a picturesque hill town 
and as an organic cluster of forms that “had grown 
together casually over time.” In profile, the con- 
crete buildings are characterized by their blocky 


irregularity, with towers projecting here and there 
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LEFT 
SUNY Old Westbury, 
Academic Village A, 
1972. A second-level view 
from within the academic 
buildings complex. 


BELOW LEFT 

SUNY Old Westbury, 
Academic Village A, 
1972. Dormitory buildings 
connected by a bridge at 
an edge of the village. 


like turrets. In plan, the complex has the mean- 
dering quality of an ancient village positioned on 
a gently sloping hillside. According to Johansen, 
“The idea was to have the hill determine the orga- 
nization and character and life of the project,” a 
planning strategy that he described as “a great 
success.” The complex is anchored at the top of 
the rise by a core of academic buildings, includ- 
ing a lecture hall, classrooms, a small library, and 
faculty offices. These feed into the rooftop plaza of 
a two-story building, from which bridges lead to 
peripheral dormitory buildings. The bridges, along 
with ramps, twisting stairways, small courtyards, 
sheltered corners, and small gardens, contribute to 
a highly varied and rich composition of spaces and 
circulation routes. As at Stony Brook, the architec- 
ture follows the spirit of the institution’s original 
mission. But whereas SUNY Stony Brook’s classi- 
cally ordered fagades and quadrangles conjured 
academic tradition, the organic design of SUNY 
Old Westbury’s Academic Village suggests student 
autonomy, academic freedom, and community. 
After the completion of the Academic Village 
in 1972, the SUCF leadership decided to break up 
the joint venture, as they liked to call it, between 
Christ-Janer, Johansen, and Kouzmanoff and give 
each architect individual commissions." Christ- 
Janer was assigned Academic Village B, which was 
never realized. Kouzmanoff and Johansen were 
assigned pieces of the Campus Center. Kouzmanoff 
designed the administration offices, a cafeteria, 
and an art gallery referred to as Core West, while 
Johansen designed the library and a theater, or 
Core East. Johansen and Christ-Janer had appar- 
ently left the SUCF’s employ before completion of 
the Campus Center, thus leaving Kouzmanoff as 
the architect in charge of the design process. The 
Campus Center buildings share some of the com- 
positional freedom of the Academic Village, and 


except for Johansens’s Library, they incorporate 


the metal panels that Kouzmanoff and Johansen 
had hoped to include in the Academic Village’s 
design. The Campus Center has an impressive, 
glass-ceilinged rectangular atrium, crisscrossed at 
the second level by ramps. Otherwise, the build- 
ing volumes are clad in thin, white panels of 
sheet metal and feature plenty of horizontal win- 
dows, giving this second grouping a much lighter, 
brighter appearance. 

After this second building phase was completed 
in 1982, the original master plan for multiple col- 
leges was abandoned. Today, the Old Westbury 
campus suffers somewhat from the aborted prog- 
ress of its original concept. Johansen’s rock-solid 
and intricately designed Academic Village lacks 
connection to the rest of campus. Both Johansen’s 
and Kouzmanoff’s buildings have fallen into par- 
tial disuse and are threatened by increasing obso- 
lescence in the overall scheme of the campus. 
Small alterations—the removal of exterior lamps, 


the addition of new railings and new paving on 


the central terrace—have subtly compromised 


the architectural integrity of Johansen’s design for 
the Academic Village. Nevertheless, the genius 
of the place and the spirit of experimentation in 
the architecture remain tangible. The brutalist 
architecture has stood the test of time, not only 
because of its fortresslike concrete construction 
but also because of its exceptional formal beauty, 
which has even been enhanced by the growth of 
vines and other lush vegetation in and around 
the complex. Recently, there have been requests 
from college planners to demolish the Academic 
Village as part of an overhaul of the Old West- 
bury campus. The complex is significant within 
the context of John Johansen’s internationally 
recognized career; in addition, adapting it for 
the use of future generations of students would 
allow it to stand as an exceptional example of the 
architecture of its time and the pride of a college 
originally established to represent high ideals of 


democracy and community. 


DIS 


SUNY Old Westbury, 
Academic Village A, 
1972. A stair landing 
and terrace on the way 
up to rooftop community 
spaces, The view 
ahead is to a dormitory 
building. Today, the 
wooden railings have 
been replaced with 
metal fencing. 
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Endo Laboratories, Garden City, 1964; 
Maurice and Barbara Deane House, Kings Point, 1970; 


Daniel Siegel Beach House, Westhampton Beach, 1978 


ver the course of two decades, Paul Rudolph 
executed three projects on Long Island, each a 
distinct iteration of his bold, varied, and innova- 
tive architecture. None of these buildings is well 
known nationally, but the three works, one a phar- 
maceutical factory and the other two oceanfront 
residences, reflect the range of his output, which 
spanned from enormous commercial projects to the 
smallest private houses. He deployed forms both 
massive and delicate, rough and refined; he made 
use of rustic materials and craft techniques, as well 
as steel, glass, and concrete; and he drew on influ- 
ences as diverse as American vernacular styles 
and the modernism that he learned to appreciate 
during his training at Harvard’s Graduate School of 
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Design. Furthermore, certainly in the late phases 


of his career, he relished incorporating modern 
materials, such as plastic, Mylar, and anything that 
glimmered, into his multifaceted, always spatially 
complex architectural language. 

Rudolph grew up in Kentucky, the son of an 
itinerant Methodist minister who took his fam- 
ily with him on his travels throughout the South. 
Rudolph received his first architectural training at 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, but came to the 
Northeast in 1940 to train with Gropius and Breuer 
at the GSD. During World War II, he left Harvard 
to serve in the Navy, working as a shipbuilding 
supervisor at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, where he 
had the opportunity to hone his drafting style and 


to learn about large-scale construction and inter- 
locking vertical and horizontal space. After the 
war, he returned to Harvard to complete his stud- 
ies with the European émigré masters. He then 
headed South again and set up a practice in Sara- 
sota, Florida, where, from the late 1940s through 
the late 1950s, he designed a number of small but 
elegant beach houses, using low-cost materials and 
devoting careful attention to site and climate. On 
the basis of his Florida work, Rudolph was named 
dean of the Yale Architecture School when he was 
just thirty-seven years old. 

During the 1960s, Rudolph executed a num- 
ber of larger institutional commissions, from the 
Yale Art and Architecture Building (1958-64) to 
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the Government Service Center in Boston (1962— 
71). His buildings exerted worldwide influence 
and received critical acclaim for their original- 
ity. Among the many influences apparent in his 
work were the teachings of Breuer and Gropius; 
the organic qualities and spatial arrangements 
of Frank Lloyd Wright; Le Corbusier’s sculptural 
forms and use of concrete; and even the southern 
vernacular buildings he had first seen as a boy. 
But his architectural language was also highly 
personal and unquestionably his own. Rudolph 
combined influences in new, surprising ways and 
typically disregarded prevailing architectural 
fashions. Peter Blake, the architect and editor of 
Architectural Forum, praised this originality when 
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Endo Laboratories, 
Garden City, 1964. 
Final perspective 
drawing of entire 
pharmaceutical plant, 
including office, 
manufacturing, and 
laboratory facilities. 
Drawing by Bryant 
Conant, project architect 
for Paul Rudolph. 
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Endo Laboratories, 
Garden City, 1964. 
One side of the sweep- 
ing double stair that 
leads to the building's 
main entrance. 


OPPOSITE 

Endo Laboratories, 
Garden City, 1964. A 
"chipper" perched on 
a window sill on the 
turreted west facade. 


he wrote of Rudolph’s “absolutely staggering and 
incorruptible talent.”! 

By the 1970s, however, Rudolph’s architecture 
was losing favor in the United States. During the 
Vietnam era, his sometimes fortresslike buildings 
came to be associated with unpopular establish- 
ment forces. With the waning of his reputation at 
home, Rudolph accepted a number of large-scale 
corporate and government commissions in South- 
east Asia. In these later works Rudolph stuck to his 
modernist principles, never adopting the historical 
forms of postmodernism. He paid a price, becom- 
ing known as the embodiment of everything that 
was perceived to be wrong with modernism. His 
highly individualistic, sometimes wildly flamboy- 
ant interiors were panned by journalists as Space 
Age chic, even kitschy. In their widely read 1972 
book, A Significance for A&P Parking Lots, or 
Learning from Las Vegas, architects Denise Scott 
Brown and Robert Venturi called his architecture 
overly abstract, passé, and even hostile. Since his 
death in 1997, however, architects, critics, and 
scholars have begun to reevaluate his work and 
to recognize its rigor and inventiveness. The three 


Long Island buildings offer compelling examples. 
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ENDO LABORATORIES 


In 1960, the owners of Endo Pharmaceuticals, 
based in Richmond Hill, Queens, approached 
Rudolph to design a new headquarters and 
state-of-the-art research and drug-manufac- 
turing facility on the former site of the Nas- 
sau County Polo Fields in Garden City. David 
Ushkow founded Endo in 1918 as a supplier of 
intravenous solutions. In the 1950s, the com- 
pany became hugely profitable through sales of 
Coumadin, a blood thinner and anticoagulant, 
and several painkillers. Joseph Ushkow, the 
founder’s nephew, and his partner, David Klein, 
handed management of their successful enter- 
prise to their sons-in-law Howard Barnet, Mau- 
rice Deane, and Jerome Serchuck. The younger 
generation hoped to build a new headquarters 
that would represent Endo as a thriving, sta- 
ble, and innovative company at the forefront of 
pharmacology. They sought an architect who 
could produce such a building, as well as han- 
dle a complex program that included not only 
corporate offices but also research laboratories 


and manufacturing facilities. 
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Endo Laboratories, 
Garden City, 1964. 
A “chipper” at work 
on Rudolph's signature 
hammered-concrete 
surface. 


Endo first received a proposal from Edward 
Durell Stone, who favorably impressed the senior 
management. According to Saretta Barnet, it was 
her husband, Howard Barnet, a serious art col- 
lector and admirer of modern architecture, who 
pushed for Rudolph instead. Barnet was enthu- 
siastic about Rudolph’s Yale Art and Architecture 
Building, under construction at the time. Although 
Rudolph had no experience with the type of office 
and manufacturing facility that the Endo project 
represented, Barnet convinced the others to hire 
the architect, apparently based solely on the prom- 
ise of the Yale building. 

Endo’s managers were delighted with the design 
process and the results. As Maurice Deane recalled, 
“Paul was a pleasure to work with.” Rudolph asked 
for complete artistic freedom. According to Deane, 
“We had to allow him to use his creativity to full 
force with the architecture and interior design.” 
Indeed, the result shows an exceptional degree of 
formal inventiveness and attention to materials and 
finishes. Remarkably, though Rudolph used labor- 
intensive fabrication methods and custom-designed 
much of the furniture, at $23 per square foot and a 
total cost of $4 million, not including the landscap- 
ing by Zion and Breen Associates, the building was 
a paragon of cost-effectiveness. Most important, it 
fulfilled the desire of the Endo managers for both a 
striking corporate emblem and a facility that would 
accommodate the company’s functional needs and 
allow it to grow. 

The building’s exterior sets a tone of impos- 
ing solidity. The long, three-story structure is 
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characterized by broad expanses of rough concrete 
broken only by narrow bands of windows along the 
top level. The massive forms nevertheless possess 
a decided energy and elegance. Projecting volumes 
offset the overall sense of weight and create a visu- 
ally dynamic interplay of forms. Prevalent curves, 
including round turrets that house stairways and 
air-intake and exhaust systems for the manufactur- 
ing facilities, lend a sculptural quality. Rudolph 
had designed these sorts of utilitarian features dur- 
ing his years in the Navy, and there is indeed a 
nautical quality to his shapes. He was inspired as 
well by Le Corbusier’s sculpturally expressive con- 
crete buildings of the 1950s, such as Notre Dame 
du Haut chapel, with its weightiness and undulat- 
ing, organic forms. 

Curves predominate at the entrance as well; 
a sweeping, referentially Baroque double stair 
ascends to the building’s main doors. This grand 
staircase of four-inch risers and wide treads cre- 
ates a long, slow procession that led visitors, dur- 
ing the days of Endo’s authority over the building, 
past a large, bronze Endo plaque and into the 
reception area, which is housed in an assertively 
prowlike, rounded volume surrounded by glass. 
Inside, another sweeping stair rises from the lobby 
to a recessed landing and then to the executive 
floor. Hanging over the stair is a large Plexiglas 
sculpture that complements the Baroque aspect of 
Rudolph’s design. A tour de force of the medium 
in scale, voluptuousness, and pearlescent surface, 
this work was created by sculptor Erwin Hauer, a 
colleague of Rudolph’s at Yale. Rather like a giant 
elongated conch shell, it was created both to reso- 
nate with the design and to contrast with the fluted, 
hammered-concrete walls. 

Curving forms and flowing spaces continue 
throughout the building. The round turrets form 
skylit interior alcoves in which Rudolph placed kid- 
ney-shaped wooden platform desks. The ceilings in 
the executive areas are gently vaulted. Conference 
rooms are oval shaped. The landscape architecture 
firm Zion and Breen, which had designed the out- 
door spaces for I. M. Pei’s Roosevelt Field Shopping 
Center nearby (see pages 248-50), used a similar 
sinuous language for the landscaping. On the roof- 
top, Zion and Breen created an outdoor space with 
circular flowerbeds set into undulating fields of 
anthracite, which strongly recall the wavy forms of 
Brazilian landscape architect Roberto Burle Marx’s 
mid-century garden designs in Brazil. 


Lee oom: 


In addition to its sculptural curves, the Endo 
building is distinctive for its hammered-concrete 
surface. The expressive use of rough concrete 
was pioneered by Le Corbusier in the late 1940s. 


Referred to as “brutalism” after Le Corbusier’s 


term béton brut, or raw concrete, this type of 


architecture, a leading strain of modernism in the 
1950s and 1960s, often features massive, impos- 


ing forms. In his Yale Art and Architecture Build- 


ing, Rudolph developed a unique treatment of 


concrete by chiseling the walls to create a highly 
textured surface of corduroy-like vertical ribs. 
For the Endo building, he mixed cement with 
quartz, which was mined in nearby Port Jeffer- 
son, Long Island. Not only was it a local material, 


but it was also the best choice to add shimmer to 


the walls. The mix was poured from above into 


fluted wooden forms. Concrete finishers—work- 
men known as chippers—used bush hammers 


to expose the light-catching quartz and create 


the vertical striations. The exceptional degree of 


care taken in treating the wall surfaces was rec- 
ognized by the Concrete Industry Board, which 
named Endo Laboratories its Concrete Building 
of the Year in 1964. Artist Louise Nevelson was 
engaged to design a Lucite award. 

On the interior, Rudolph’s treatment of materi- 
als was equally striking. Throughout, the brutalist 
concrete set the tone. Many of the interior wall sur- 


faces were chiseled with the same ribbed pattern as 


the exterior walls. In some spaces, such as the stair 


towers, Rudolph followed Le Corbusier's technique 
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Endo Laboratories, 
Garden City, 1964. 
Undulating fields of 
anthracite surround 
flowerbeds in the upper 
roof garden, designed 
by Zion and Breen. The 


cafeteria is to the left. 


Endo Laboratories, 
Garden City, 1964. 
Erwin Haver's shelHike 
sculpture hangs above 
the stairway leading 
from the reception area 
to the executive offices. 


of leaving the slat patterns of the formworks on the 


concrete walls, creating a coarse surface, but one 
that was certainly smoother than the hammered 
concrete. Rough textures were found in many other 
finishes as well, such as the furry-looking vaulted 
ceilings in the executive suites, which were covered 
with a pulp of asbestos fibers shot out of a spray gun. 
Sadly, Rudolph’s frequent exposure to asbestos, 
which was not known to be carcinogenic at the time, 


eventually caused the illness that ended his life. 
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Rudolph always favored textural contrast. He 
juxtaposed polished finishes and furniture to the 
coarse, irregular wall surfaces. In the areas for 
management and senior scientists, he used walnut 
paneling, desks with walnut sides and white plastic 
laminate tops, and chrome and leather chairs, all 
of which offset the ruggedness of the architecture. 
The floors in the executive and reception areas were 
covered either in cleaved slate or in flame orange 
carpet. Rudolph designed and oversaw the fabrica- 
tion of the cabinetwork and much of the furniture, 
including pieces for the executives’ offices, the 
switchboard room, and the conference rooms. Stand- 
alone desks for the executives and their secretaries 
were kidney shaped, as were the built-in desktops in 
the turret spaces. He also incorporated a few pieces 
of furniture from other designers, including Ward 
Bennett’s black tufted-leather chairs with chrome 
legs in the executive conference rooms. 

Light was critical to bringing out the textures 
of his wall surfaces. As Rudolph said of his work, 
“What is architecture but concrete, glass, light 
and shadow blended to create imaginary spaces.” 
Some of the spaces, such as the conference rooms, 
were fully enclosed by solid wood-paneled walls 
and illuminated by carefully orchestrated artifi- 
cial light. Elsewhere, natural light was admitted 
through Plexiglas skylights in the turrets and ceil- 
ings. Some of the large public spaces, such as the 
cafeteria and the lobby, were flooded with light 
from floor-to-ceiling windows. 

In addition to the poetic forms and textures that 
distinguished the building visually, the planning 
of the spaces and the incorporation of the build- 
ing’s technical functions were critical to its suc- 
cess. According to Deane, Rudolph allowed Endo 
management to “choose the engineering firm and 
work out the manufacturing machinery design with 
them.” Henry Pfisterer was the engineer and the 
firm of Walter Kidde Constructors was in charge of 
mechanical engineering. Collaborating with these 
groups, Rudolph addressed a complex set of func- 
tional and spatial requirements, which he was well 
qualified to do, given his wartime experience retro- 
fitting large ships. For example, some drugs neces- 
sitated a five-story, gravity-driven assembly line in 
which chemicals were poured into giant hoppers 
at the top and then funneled down from story to 
story as they passed through various stages of pro- 
duction. Other drugs such as morphine derivatives 


had to be made in highly controlled environments 


involving special ventilation systems, autoclaves, 
and secure areas. At ground level, he laid out a 
huge warehouse facility with forklift access and 
a 10,000-square-foot narcotics vault accessed 
through a sally port with a government-mandated 
checkout center. On the research level, there were 
operating rooms for animal testing, as well as an 
elliptical balcony that served as a dog exercise 
run. Bryant Conant, the project architect, said in 
hindsight that the challenges of accommodating all 
of the functions were staggering. “It was spatially 
like designing a tower for NASA, it was that com- 
plicated.” 

The Endo building stood out dramatically from 
the neighboring factories and office buildings. It 
was widely admired, although apparently not by 
Robert Moses, who, as president of the Long Island 
State Park Commission, ordered the planting of a 
row of hemlock trees along the Meadowbrook Park- 
way to block passing motorists’ view of the build- 
ing. Sadly, the brutalist behemoth was allowed only 
a brief existence in its original state. Only eight 
years after the completion of their new headquar- 
ters and manufacturing facility, the families of the 
original founders sold Endo Pharmaceuticals to 
DuPont de Nemours and Company, who in turn 
sold it to Bristol-Myers Squibb. When its was first 
sold to DuPont, the building was stripped of much 
of Rudolph’s woodwork, doors, paneling, lighting, 
and built-in furniture. Over the years, the build- 
ing was refurnished and badly cared for. The raw 
concrete surfaces were painted over, and Zion and 
Breen’s landscaping was neglected. A hodgepodge 
of corrugated metal additions was added to the 
back fagades. Until 2003, the building continued 
to be used as a pharmaceutical plant. Then, after 
sitting empty for three years, it was converted by 
Metropolitan Realty Associates into rental space 
for commercial use. Today the primary tenant is 
Lifetime Brands, whose president, Jeff Siegel, has 
collaborated with Metropolitan Realty on restor- 
ing it to its original condition. According to Siegel, 
“The building is built like a fortress, so it is basi- 


cally all here.” 


DEANE HOUSE 


In 1969, around the time the Endo company was 
sold, Maurice and Barbara Deane commissioned 


Rudolph to design a family house for them in Kings 


Point. Rudolph remembered Maurice Deane ask- 


ing during the heroic effort to complete Endo, “If 


we ever build a house, will you be the architect?” 


The Deanes invited Rudolph to accompany them 
on a boat trip to see a number of waterfront sites. 
Eventually they secured an acre site at the bottom 
of a hill overlooking Manhasset Bay. Soon a site 
along the water’s edge became available, as well 
as one above the house, and the Deanes purchased 


these as well. 
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Endo Laboratories, 
Garden City, 1964. 
Concrete interior 
staircase. 


Burroughs Wellcome 
Company Corporate 
Headquarters, Research 
Triangle, NC, 1969. 
Presentation drawing 
by Paul Rudolph. In his 
design for the Deane 
House, Rudolph used 
hexagonal geometry 
similar to the stacked 
hexagonal pods 

he designed for the 
Burroughs Wellcome 
Company building. 


RIGHT 
Maurice and Barbara 


Deane House, Kings 
Point, 1970. Final 
presentation drawing. 
Elevations of the wood 
skeleton and hexagonal 
frames, waterside 
vantage. Note the 
slanted walls for a 
swimming pool 

at ground level. 


Maurice and Barbara 
Deane House, 

Kings Point, 1970. 
Wood framing under 
construction. Note the 
interlocking latticework. 
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Donald Luckenbill, the project architect on the 
house, remembers how quickly Rudolph produced 
the design. “He was like Frank Lloyd Wright was 
with Fallingwater. After seeing the site on a Fri- 
day, Rudolph drew a sketch in an hour or so, which 
convinced the Deanes to want to go ahead.” By 
Monday morning, his staff had made a model of the 
house, which he could take apart and share with 
his clients. But the Deanes did not want to rush 
the project. Having complete trust in Rudolph’s 
methods and talent, they told him that they wanted 
a masterpiece. They gave the architect ample free- 


dom and resources to create a house that was not 


only large but structurally daring, decoratively 
rich, and highly orchestrated in all of its facets, 
from landscaping to interior finishes. 

In many ways the Deane House is the architec- 
tural antithesis of Endo Laboratories. Built of wood 
reinforced with steel, it is open and light. Its exte- 
rior is defined by an exposed skeletal structure that 
seems to lift upward, in contrast to Endo’s solid, 
grounded masses. The visible frame, pitched roofs, 
and deep eaves distance this work from Rudolph’s 
earlier concern with the abstract volumes of Le 
Corbusier and suggest instead an affinity with Arts 


and Crafts architecture and traditional Japanese 
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Maurice and Barbara 
Deane House, Kings 
Point, 1970. View of 
completed waterside 
facades, with the 
swimming pool in the 
foreground. 


buildings. Above all, even to this day the house 
has a powerful presence as ultramodern architec- 
ture out of the future. 

In the late 1960s, Rudolph began to experiment 
with a new kind of architecture based on repeating 
geometric modules attached to an exposed struc- 
tural frame. When he received the Deane House 
commission, he had just started working on the 
Burroughs Wellcome Company Corporate Head- 
quarters in North Carolina, a villagelike cluster of 
hexagonal pods stacked one on top of another and 
raised up on slender steel stilts. He used a simi- 
lar hexagonal geometry for the Deane House. But 
in contrast to the enclosed pods of the Burroughs 
Wellcome building, the Deane House’s hexagonal 
forms are part of the frame itself. Rudolph designed 
the entire house as a complex, open lattice of inter- 
locking beams, giving it a sense of structural light- 
ness and integrity as well as visual dynamism. 

With much of the house raised on slender piers, 
the structural system was an impressive feat of engi- 
neering. Earl Anderson, the contractor, recalls its 
complexity, “The house was a complicated piece of 
construction and very few other contractors wanted 
to bid on it. It was really like a big Tinkertoy set, 
with us building all the parts on site and with sepa- 
rate drawings for every single bolt connection. Mr. 
Rudolph said to me, ‘Does this design scare you?’ 
To which I said, ‘If you can design it, I can build 
it.” Originally, Rudolph had planned to use a steel 
frame but opted instead for redwood beams with 
steel plates sandwiched between them, thus creating 
a structure that harks back to older building tradi- 
tions but also provides the strength of modern mate- 
rials. The reinforced-redwood Y columns are bolted 
at ground level to steel tubes embedded in under- 
ground concrete anchors. The Y-shaped braces help 
resist lateral wind stress and at the same time recall 
the rustic joinery of Arts and Crafts architecture. 
The solid chimney at the center of the house fur- 
ther buttresses the frame. The fagades were made of 
plywood carefully made to look like stone through 
a most primitive process. Workmen simply went 
around the building day after day with buckets of 
stones that they threw onto a cementitious binder. 
Rudolph specified a transparent whitewash for the 
warm beige-colored pebble surface to increase its 
delicate appearance. “Mr. Rudolph wanted the 
Deane house to look structurally elegant, even soft 
and light, as a piece of architecture as sculpture,” 
Luckenbill recalled.” 
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Viewed from the eastern side of the slope on 
which it is situated, the house rises dramatically 
above a large, rectangular swimming pool set into 
a concrete plinth, the walls of which are angled 45 
degrees and run parallel to the lines of the house 
framing. From this perspective, the architecture 
asserts itself over the landscape. Seen from the 
west, however, the house appears nestled into the 
hillside, partly hidden by trees that provide a feath- 
ery contrast to the seemingly stone-clad forms of 
the house. The integration of the house into the site 
is enhanced by the landscaping, which was created 
by Robert Zion, Rudolph’s landscape design col- 
league from the Endo project. For the approach to 
the house, Zion designed a meandering driveway, 
and his workmen used a bulldozer to form grass 
berms along the drive. The berms serve to drama- 
tize the approach to the house, which is at first hid- 
den and then gradually revealed as one gets closer. 
Zion also planted a bank of evergreens along the 
north side of the drive and a number of oak trees 
around the site to further conceal the house. 

The entrance fagade is largely opaque, provid- 
ing a sense of privacy. Just inside the front door, 
however, the house opens up spectacularly, its 
expansive living spaces overlooking panoramic 
views of the slope and the bay. The interior is orga- 
nized around a central core. As in Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s Prairie Style houses, spaces pinwheel out 
from a massive fireplace surrounded by built-in 
seating that anchors the house in both a symbolic 
and a physical sense. The living spaces at the cen- 
ter of the house form a kind of village square sur- 
rounded by a parapet, beyond which are arrayed 
the more enclosed, private areas, including the 
bedrooms. Another distinctive feature of the inte- 
rior is the constantly changing level of the floor, 
creating a highly kinetic spatial experience as one 
moves between raised and sunken areas. As Philip 
Johnson said of Rudolph’s architecture, “His space 
flowed like water through his buildings.” Indeed, 
the subtle breaks in elevation serve to divide the 
living areas into smaller, more intimate spaces 
without interrupting the overall sense of openness. 

Taking another cue from Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Rudolph carefully integrated the interior and 
exterior of the house. Terraces extend interior 
spaces outdoors, and planters built into interior 
walls bring the outside in. In the main living area, 
a planter runs along one wall just beneath the 
ceiling, its lush greenery cascading down like a 


curtain. Observing Wright’s notion of an “organic 
architecture” in which all elements are designed 


in harmony, Rudolph used the same materials and 


the same hexagonal geometries for the interior 


detailing and furniture as he did for the exterior 


of the house. 

Two generations earlier at Laurelton Hall in 
nearby Oyster Bay, Louis Comfort Tiffany broke 
sharply with nineteenth-century historicism by 
adorning the house with exotic, colorful, and highly 
unconventional elements. Rudolph’s sensuous, 
eccentric decoration of the Deane House amounted 
to a similarly iconoclastic gesture, in his case a 
refutation of the functionalist orthodoxy of mod- 


ernism. He experimented with unusual materials, 


colors, and ornamental forms. His search for mate- 


rials took him to hardware stores and party-supply 
shops on the Bowery in New York, dental cata- 
logues, manufacturers of airplane parts, and theat- 
rical-supply houses. 

Rudolph created clever, playful combinations 
out of these materials and textures, some chosen 
for their startling, incongruous artificiality. Against 
the predominantly beige surfaces of the house, 
shiny, colorful touches with glass, mirrors, Mylar, 
and polished metal caught the eye. In Barbara 
Deane’s dressing room, the countertops and cabi- 
netry were faced with mirrors. The walls were cov- 
ered in copper mesh studded with small rectangles 


of glass laboriously set in place with double-sided 
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Maurice and Barbara 
Deane House, Kings 
Point, 1970. Mrs. 
Deane's mirrored 
bathroom and dressing 
room. On the wall to 
the left, copper mesh is 
studded with glass. 


Daniel Siegel Beach 
House, Westhampton 
Beach, 1978. View 
from the beach. 


OPPOSITE 

Daniel Siegel Beach 
House, Westhampton 
Beach, 1978. The 
stairway curves around 
a tree to access the 
drum-shaped entrance 
volume. 


tape by a group of Rudolph’s students from the 
Pratt Institute in New York. The adjacent bath- 
room featured a luminous wall of Plexiglas painted 
red on the reverse side. The house’s front door was 
a lattice of clear green plastic strips. Alternating 
bands of wood and mirror on the ceiling above the 
entryway created a broken, shimmering reflec- 
tion of the curtain of plants on the opposite wall. 
Blinds were made of strips of copper sheeting from 
a roofing-supply company and Ultrasuede, a syn- 
thetic microfiber fabric that had just been invented 
by Dr. Miyoshi Okamoto and that Halston made all 
the rage for women’s clothing in his Fall 1972 col- 
lection. The ceiling of the ground-floor recreation 
room was clad in silver Mylar, which reflected the 
Y beams supporting it, the pool, the grassy knolls, 
and the bay beyond. 


SIEGEL BEACH HOUSE 


In contrast to the grand, structurally dramatic 
Deane House, with its honeycomb phalanx of faux- 
stone fagades and elaborate, whimsical interior, 
the beach house that Rudolph created for Daniel 
Siegel in Westhampton Beach conjures up arche- 
typal associations with primitivism and comprises 
a compendium of devices used throughout his 
career. In 1978, when he was approached about 
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the project, Rudolph was working on several sky- 


scraper projects in Southeast Asia, as well as his 
own New York City house, but he accepted the 
commission gladly. He had not designed a beach 
house since the 1950s in Sarasota, Florida. 

Siegel, a graphic-display artist, is a bon vivant 
and consummate party giver. He wanted a casual 
house, where he could invite friends to enjoy the 
sun, sea air, and ocean views. A collector of art 
and folk objects, he also wanted to be able to dis- 
play paintings and sculpture. Rudolph created a 
complicated two-story structure with smooth white 
walls, an open, loftlike informal living area below, 
bedrooms above, and a rear deck that leads onto 
the beach. Though he could have simply dipped 
into his repertoire and chosen one of the early 
beach-house designs that had made him famous, 
Rudolph concocted an entirely novel creation. 

Like the Deane House, the Siegel Beach House 
is primarily a wooden structure. But unlike the visu- 
ally intricate framing system of the earlier project, 
the approach here is more elemental, with vernac- 
ular and rustic elements playing a prominent role. 
The materials include rough-hewn tree trunks, tra- 
ditional New England gray cedar shingles for the 
roof, and vertical cedar plank siding. Vernacular 
influences are especially pronounced on the beach 
side of the house. The two-story gallery, steeply 
overhanging pitched roof, and tree-trunk columns 


Daniel Siegel Beach 
House, Westhampton, 
1978. Chaim Gross's 
The Juggler presides 
over the dining area of 
the living space. 


strongly suggest the Southern plantation houses 


and Creole cottages that Rudolph saw as a boy 
when he traveled through the deep South with his 
preacher father. 

The Siegel Beach House incorporates these 
historical references, as well as a white-walled 
modernist purity that recalls Le Corbusier’s houses 
of the 1920s, without any of the punning and pas- 
tiche characteristics of the Postmodern movement, 
which was in full force at the time. Indeed, Rudolph 
reviled postmodernism and never gave into it. The 
fagade on the driveway side is defined by a series 
of drum-shaped volumes, reminiscent of the turrets 
at Endo, and second-story rectangular bay win- 
dows that project boldly from the fagade, creating 
a striking play of masses. A gently angled stairway 
crosses the front of the house and makes its way 
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around a tree to the side, where it meets a drum- 
shaped entrance volume. 

The front door leads into an enclosed hall, to 
the right of which is another drum-shaped volume, 
an elliptical washroom. Beyond the hall, the soar- 
ing living area opens up. Daylight pours into this 
large rectangular space from a skylight along the 
roof ridge and from the large, glass sliding doors 
that lead to the beach. The sculptural volumes of 
the exterior are echoed inside as well, and wide, 
round columns—both tree trunks and concrete- 
clad steel columns—support the complex floor 
arrangements of the second level. At one end of the 
space is a massive fireplace surrounded by a raised 
seating area, formed from sinuously curving white 
concrete. At the opposite end, another wood-clad 
drum provides storage for the kitchen beyond. 


The stylistic precedent for the interior was 
the Mediterranean peasant village, where ledges, 
tables, and seating were customarily part and par- 
cel of the masonry. According to Luckenbill, who 
served as project architect, as he had for the Deane 
House, these forms were inspired by conversations 
he had with Rudolph about the vernacular archi- 
tecture on Ibiza, where Luckenbill had once spent 
several months." 

Luckenbill recalled Rudolph’s penchant for 
editing and reworking the design of a project as it 
was being built, and how ad hoc his approach to 
designing the interior was. The undulating shapes 
that form the sculptural fireplace in the lounge 
area also curl around vertical piping containing 
the fireplace flue and ductwork for the central 
heating and air conditioning. The seating is actu- 
ally made out of wood and plaster to resemble 
masonry or carved rock, as it would have been in 
primitive villages. Siegel balked at the length of 
time it was going to take for custom-made uphol- 
stery pieces to be designed and fabricated. To 
hasten Siegel’s inhabitation of the house, Rudolph 
and Luckenbill asked the Matranis, Quogue’s 
well-known plaster craftsmen, who were doing 
the extensive plasterwork on the walls and col- 
umns, to create the village seating arrangement 
and fireplace as they went along. These forms are 
echoed in the curving concrete staircase, with its 
clear Plexiglas tubular railing, which leads from 
the rear of the living area up to a second-floor gal- 
lery and the bedrooms and bathrooms with their 
expansive views of the ocean on one side and the 
bay on the other. Upstairs, rooms open onto can- 
tilevered balconies and window seats jut out into 
space for maximum enjoyment of the views. 

The Siegel Beach House reaffirmed Rudolph’s 
dedication to the language of modernism and his 
inventiveness and individuality. As Luckenbill 
stated, “It is a house of great artifice. Extremely 
intricate drawings were part of the process, along 
with the trial-and-error approach, as with all of 
Rudolph’s architecture.” 

From the brutalist concrete surfaces of Endo 
Laboratories to the futurist-looking Deane House 
to the blending of the modernist and the rus- 
tic in the Siegel Beach House, Paul Rudolph’s 
three Long Island buildings show the remarkable 
variety that makes him among the most intrigu- 
ing of American architects. As architect Der 
Scutt, who in 1962 managed Rudolph's office in 


Manhattan, recalled, “Paul Rudolph understood 
how to conceptualize space and scale better than 


any other architect, and he had the same kind of 
creative spirit as Frank Lloyd Wright. He could 
draw immediately and beautifully, with pen and 
ink, generating images from a single point, as if 
he was unfurling space.”!9 As the Paul Rudolph 
Foundation staff can attest, his works are more 
appreciated in the history books than in real life. 
Several important Rudolph buildings, including 
a school in Florida and a house in Connecticut, 
have been demolished in recent years. The Long 
Island buildings are due for National Register of 
Historic Places designations and the protection of 
local landmark ordinances, as they have stood the 
test of time and never lost the sense of being from 


the future. 
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Daniel Siegel Beach 
House, Westhampton 
Beach, 1978. The 
sculptural volumes 

of the exterior are 
echoed inside. The 
raised, builtin seating 
area in front of the 
fireplace was inspired 
by Mediterranean 
peasant village interiors, 
where furnishings were 
an integral part of the 
masonry. 
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John Stedman House, Laurel Hollow, 1952: 


Peter and Margaret Luce House, Cooper's Bluff, Cove Neck, 1953: 
Robert and Mary Lindsay House, Cold Spring Harbor, 1957; 
John and Frances Fennebresque House, Cove Neck, 1960 


n the 1950s and 1960s, architect John Stedman 
enjoyed a busy practice designing modern and 
traditional houses for a North Shore—based cli- 
entele consisting primarily of fellow sailors from 
the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club on Centre 
Island. Word had it that his modern architecture 
was admirable—even if one disapproved of mod- 
ern architecture. Though able to subtly adapt his 
style to suit his clients’ preferences, he was always 
a modernist by inclination, as evidenced by his 
design for his own house in Laurel Hollow in 1952, 
a flat-roofed, cedar-clad split-level, with a stone 
fireplace wall extending out to terraced gardens 
and views of Oyster Bay. 

Besides having the right social credentials 
for acceptance by the well-to-do inhabitants of 
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the North Shore (he had ancestors who signed 
the Declaration of Independence), Stedman’s 
education and early career prepared him well 
to manage an eclectic practice based out of his 
office in the Town of Oyster Bay. Stedman gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1930 and went on to study 
architecture. As he wrote two decades later in 
Harvard’s alumni journal, “I put in four years 
of interesting, but extremely grueling, work at 
Columbia Architectural School, learning, as I 
thought at the time, all there was to know about 
architecture.” He won most of the prizes at the 
Columbia graduation, making him eligible for a 
prestigious fellowship to study at the Ecole de 
Beaux-Arts in Paris—de rigueur for ambitious 
young American architects. Yet Stedman chose 


to stay close to his family’s summer compound 
in South Dartmouth, Massachusetts, so he could 
continue a winning streak racing sailboats. His 
first job, held only for a year, was with Coolidge 
Shepley Bulfinch and Abbot in Boston, a nation- 
ally prominent firm and successor to Henry Hob- 
son Richardson’s practice. 


During World War II, Stedman distinguished 


himself as commander of a destroyer escort for 


four Pacific island invasions. His full immersion 
into modern architecture came only after the war, 
in 1946, when he joined the office of Harrison & 


Abramovitz to work on the design of the United 


Nations complex in New York. As he later wrote of 


his postwar readjustment to architecture, “I could 


2 


hardly remember the size of a bathtub.” 


To reinforce his knowledge of the architectural 


process, in 1952 Stedman made the creation of his 
Laurel Hollow house a do-it-yourself project. As he 
said, “By doing most of the work myself, I discov- 
ered many things that could not be learned in an 
office, but commuting on the famous Long Island 
R.R., mixing mortar when I got home, and getting 


up at four a.m. in the mornings to do my private 


3 


architectural work made it a very busy schedule.” 


PETER AND MARGARET LUCE HOUSE 


Stedman’s first break, designing a big-budget mod- 
ern house for Peter and Margaret Luce on sixteen 


acres on Cove Neck peninsula, meant he could set 
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Peter and Margaret Luce 
House, Cooper's Bluff, 
Cove Neck, 1953. 
Presentation plan, final 
version, drawn by John 
Stedman 


Peter and Margaret Luce 
House, Cooper's Bluff, 
Cove Neck, 1953. 

The triangular terrace 
projecting out from the 
dining room, seen from 
the bottom of the Ice 
Age kettle hole. 


up shop nearby in Oyster Bay with hopes of making 
a living, and at the same time enjoy his house, gar- 
den, and sailboat. The Luces’ outcropping of land 
was up the road from Sagamore Hill, President The- 
odore Roosevelt’s summer house. The Luces bought 
it from Billy Weekes, then the preeminent land and 
real estate broker along the North Shore. Stedman 
relied on Weekes, a Harvard College classmate, to 
bring him clients. The Weekes family had farmed 
along various Oyster Bay—area coves and inlets 
since colonial times; besides having his own land 
to sell, Weekes had a steady business managing the 
subdivision and sale of acreage for families no lon- 
ger able or willing to sustain their great estates. 

As the second son of Time Inc. founder Henry 
Luce and his first wife, Lila Hotz, Peter Luce had 
the means to build whatever type of house he 
wanted on his new property. He had grown up ina 
French-style chateau in Chester, New Jersey, and 
in a South Carolina retreat, Mepkin Plantation, 
designed by Edward Durell Stone. Margaret Luce, 
on the other hand, had been raised far from the rar- 
efied world of modern architecture, in a Nova Sco- 
tia farmhouse. Their new Long Island site had the 
best vantage point in the area, with views of Oyster 
Bay Harbor, Lloyd Neck, and Long Island Sound, 
as well as a wide expanse of beach accessed along 
an old Matinecock Indian trail. “There was no 
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question of anything other than a modern house for 
us at that time and with scenery like that,” Marga- 
ret (Luce) Howe recalled.* The couple approached 
Walter Gropius about designing their house, as 
they had seen and liked his house in Lincoln, Mas- 
sachusetts, where they lived when Peter Luce was 
a graduate student at MIT. They also contacted 
Frank Lloyd Wright. But Stedman won the Luces’ 
trust and the job, because he was talented, likable, 
and local. 

Stedman sited the large, rambling composition 
of varied geometric shapes and overhanging roofli- 
nes at the very edge of the bluff, on a narrow strip 
of land adjacent to a kettle hole, an Ice Age crater, 
from which there was a steep 160-foot drop to the 
sandy beach below. In the kettle hole he installed 
a sunken Japanese garden and he put a ramp—a 
ship’s gangway of sorts—along and across it to 
access the split-level house, which was partially set 
on top of concrete slabs supported by wide concrete 
pilings sunk deep into the kettle hole. The house 
has water views from every room and a 180-degree 
bird's-eye view of Long Island Sound from the liv- 
ing room, with its three-sided terrace looming out 
over the bluff. The flow of space takes a zigzag path 
between the three zones of the house: the kitchen 
and staff wing; the living room, dining room, and 


study wing; and the five-bedroom slee ing wing. 
7 8 ping 


There are no right angles anywhere—the rooms and 
their respective built-ins are hexagonal, pentagonal, 
and triangular. Maurice Remie was the master car- 
penter for the house, and, thanks to his training as 
a boat builder in his native Norway, he had no dif- 
ficulty constructing the geometric modules. 

Henry Luce, whose magazines promulgated 
fear of and readiness for a Soviet nuclear attack on 
American cities, insisted that his son and daugh- 
ter-in-law incorporate a large, comfortable fallout 
shelter in the basement. Underneath the thick 
concrete floor slabs of the house, Stedman built an 
enormous basement that included the fallout shel- 
ter—an apartment with bedrooms and a storage 
space big enough to stock sufficient supplies for 
the Luces and their young children to wait out the 
direst effects of a nuclear attack on New York. All 
summer long the Luce’s sixty-five-foot schooner, 
also well stocked for an escapade (or an escape), 
was moored in the deep water offshore, in sight of a 
five-room bathhouse near the beach. 

The Luce house was the talk of the neighbor- 
hood, not only for its sublime sea views but also 
because it had a number of unusual features that 
would not become common in modern architecture 
until the mid-1960s. The basic design of the house 
is a version of the International Cottage Style, a 
term coined by the Museum of Modern Art’s Alfred 
Barr to describe the wood houses built in the San 
Francisco Bay area during the late 1930s, 1940s, 


and 1950s that were softened, cozier versions of 


the white, concrete, and rather severe Interna- 
tional Style houses of the 1920s and 1930s. Like 
the Bay Area houses, the Luce House is designed 


for casual living, with balconies providing access 
to the outdoors, and wood everywhere, including 
plenty of built-ins, window frames, and walls clad 
in various wood veneers. 

The vaulted living room, surmounted by a rect- 
angular Lucite skylight, had a high brick chimney 
wall. In front of the fireplace, Stedman designed a 
large, sunken seating area, a precursor to the funky 
“conversation pits” that became so popular in the 
decade to come. The bedrooms and kitchen also 
had Lucite dome skylights, another feature that 
gained popularity in the 1960s. The children’s bed- 
rooms had a whimsical shiplike quality, complete 
with bunk beds and stowaway spaces angled into 
the corners. The large playroom accommodated a 
six-sided, glassed-in atrium porch with an open 
roof to accommodate a tree. The house was sparsely 
furnished with antique pieces from the Luce family 
houses and modern furniture designed or found by 
Paul Letz, a neighbor and decorator who worked 


with textile designer Jack Lenor Larsen. 


ROBERT AND MARY LINDSAY HOUSE 


Stedman designed a modestly budgeted, but no 
less remarkable house for Robert Lindsay, brother 


of New York mayor John V. Lindsay (1966-73), and 
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Peter and Margaret 
luce House, Cooper's 
Bluff, Cove Neck, 
1953. In this aerial 
view, the house's varied 
geometric shapes and 
overhanging roofs are 
clearly visible. 


Robert and Mary 
Lindsay House, Cold 
Spring Harbor, 1957. 
This low-budget ranch 
house with astounding 
views of Oyster Bay is 
sited on land that was 
once part of Laurelton 
Hall, the Louis Comfort 
Tiffany estate. 


OPPOSITE TOP 

Robert and Mary 
Lindsay House, Cold 
Spring Harbor, 1957. 
The U-shaped entry 
courtyard. 


OPPOSITE BOTTOM 
Robert and Mary 
Lindsay House, Cold 
Spring Harbor, 1957, 
The window wall in the 
high-ceilinged living 
room affords spectacular 
views of the water. 


his wife, Mary, who chose the architect because 


they were impressed by the siting of the Luces’ 
house, and by “how he commanded the whole 
Sound for them,” Mary Lindsay recalls. The Lind- 
say House sits on a four-acre rise above Oyster 
Bay, a site that was once the easternmost part of 
Laurelton Hall, the Louis Comfort Tiffany estate. 
The Tiffany property was sold and the land sub- 
divided in 1949, and the Lindsays bought their 
parcel from its previous owners, the Dudley Mill- 
ers. Tiffany’s visionary house design had been an 
orientalist oddity, one of the most eccentric and 
storied houses in America. Mary Lindsay saw the 
great house burn to the ground in 1957 from across 
the bay, where she and her husband were renting 
an eighteenth-century cottage while Stedman was 
building their new house. When the three Lind- 
say children were growing up, they would find and 
bring home bits of metal and other items from the 
former Tiffany estate stables and farm buildings 


at the edge of their property. They also collected 
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pearlescent tile fragments from around the nearby 
minaret, which had survived the fire along with an 
icehouse and a few terraces. 

The family had moved to Long Island from an 
apartment in Peter Cooper Village in Manhat- 
tan. Instead of buying new furniture, they asked 
Stedman to design plenty of ship-cabin-like, dou- 
ble-aspect built-ins to complement a few hardy neo- 
Georgian pieces, a dining room table and chairs, 
and a tall bookcase and English china inherited 
from Mrs. Lindsay’s family. Stedman’s mandate was 
to give them what looked like a decidedly modern 
house with multisided views of the water and a 
strong sense of being surrounded by nature. Yet 
the Lindsays also wanted the house plan to retain 
some old-fashioned formality, and here again Sted- 
man accommodated them, creating a separate din- 
ing room and living room and a children’s wing far 
from the master suite. 

As a sailor, Stedman knew how to design the 


house to take full advantage of the prevailing 
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winds. One day he showed up for a client meet- 
ing on the site with a set of cardboard models, and 
Mary Lindsay remembers him putting them on the 
ground and deciding then and there how the house 
would be positioned. The house has never had air 
conditioning and still does not need it, according 
to Mary Lindsay, except on rare hot summer days 
when wind blows in from the west. Until oil prices 
went up in the early 1970s, the Lindsays kept Sted- 
man’s system of louvers throughout the house. But 
the louvers leaked cold air in the winter months, so 
they were eventually replaced with drywall. 

When one arrives at the Lindsay House, its 
U-shaped entry courtyard and front fagade promise 
a rather formal, neoclassical plan on a single level 
inside. Yet the entrance belies the freer, more mod- 
ern distribution of the interior spaces. The house 
consists of three distinct volumes that step down the 
slope. The children’s wing is a split-level unit with 
a large romper room on the first floor and bedrooms 
above. Perpendicular to it is a large, long unit con- 
taining the kitchen and the dining room. From there, 
three steps lead down to the high-ceilinged living 
room, which boasts a large window wall. The master 
suite, comprising a cozy study, small bedroom, and 
bathroom, leads off the living room and has windows 
overlooking the bay and the entry courtyard. 

Whereas the old Tiffany estate was associated 
with Arabian Nights mystery and no-holds-barred 
expense, the Lindsay House is a charming modern 
villa, an understatement in Arcadia with a uniquely 
American air of Protestant asceticism. It is impor- 
tant as a rare, unadulterated example of the Ameri- 
can ranch-house style prevalent in the late 1950s, 
and it demonstrates how a well-trained architect 
could use simple elements and spatial arrangement 
to create a sense of elegant grandeur and good taste 
within a limited budget. An important precedent 
in this regard was a showhouse in nearby Upper 
Brookville, designed as a special feature for House 
& Garden magazine in 1951 by architect John Cal- 
lender that Stedman most likely would have seen. 
Intended to demonstrate exactly the kind of effi- 
ciency, economy through the use of basic building 
materials, and reserve that Stedman brought to the 
Lindsay residence, Callender’s “House of Ideas” 
was part of an ongoing project by tastemakers in the 
design community to popularize modern architec- 
ture; its slim silhouette, spread-out plan, and glass 
window walls all appear to have had an influence on 


Stedman’s design of the Lindsay House. 
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John and Frances 
Fennebresque House, 
Cove Neck, 1960. 
View of the house from 
the driveway. 


JOHN AND FRANCES 
FENNEBRESQUE HOUSE 


Stedman’s other big-budget modern Long Island 
project was also located on Cove Neck, not far from 
the Luces’ house. Completed in 1960, Stedman’s 
design for client John Fennebresque and his family 
was very different from the precociously ultramod- 
ern residence he had created for the Luces. 

A petrochemical engineer by training, John 
Fennebresque became president of Mobil Chemi- 
cal Company in the early 1960s. He and his wife, 
Frances (Fritzie), had been living on the North 
Shore since World War II, with a brief hiatus in 
Los Gatos, California. The couple’s stay in the Bay 
Area village apparently convinced John Fenne- 
bresque of the superiority of what became known 
as the California lifestyle. After returning east, he 
went in search of a waterfront property for his young 
family—and an architect who would build an East 
Coast version of a one-story, close-to-the-ground 
California ranch house, with plenty of patios. 

The triangular plot that Fennebresque selected 
was purchased from the Nichols family, which had 
been farming in the area since before the Revo- 
lutionary War. As with the Luce house and other 
Stedman projects, developer Billy Weekes acted as 
matchmaker between client and architect, selling 
the land to the Fennebresques and recommending 
his designer friend for the project. Also like Sted- 


man’s other Long Island projects, the site boasted 
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magnificent views, with vistas stretching as far as 
Centre Island and Cold Spring Harbor. The Fenne- 
bresques employed the same contractors (includ- 
ing the Norwegian master carpenter) for their 
cedar-shingled house as the Luces, and they too 
kept a sailboat moored nearby. 

Ironically, considering that they commissioned 
the same architect and contractors as the Luces, 
Mrs. Fennebresque recalls that she did not par- 
ticularly care for the Luce House. “I thought their 
kitchen was too small. . . . I did not like how their 
living room seating turned away from the view, and 

. . it was very much my husband’s idea to want a 
contemporary house.”’ But Stedman, adaptable in 
his design approach and eager to please, created 
a plan calibrated to his clients’ preferences. The 
basic envelope of the house follows the outline of 
the classic California ranch house, with a V-shaped 
plan splayed wide open to encompass more out- 
door space and an orientation away from the long, 
steep uphill driveway; all of the main living spaces, 
including the kitchen, face the water view. The 
house also featured a three-car garage, five bed- 
rooms, a bluestone floor in the front hallway and 
all of the main living spaces, and ample stowaway 
cabinetry that appealed to sailor and ex-Navy-man 
Fennebresque. Fully air-conditioned, it was an 
expensive house to build, with a fieldstone fire- 
place and wall in the living room, high ceilings, 
a paneled library near the front door, and a mas- 


ter bedroom with an adjoining terrace overlooking 


the water. The Fennebresques’ interior decorator, 
Thorndike Williams, appointed the house with 
elegant modern and traditional furniture from his 
shop in Cold Spring Harbor. 

In true California ranch style, the house com- 
bined a modern sensibility with vernacular building 
materials and methods. The rustic post-and-beam 
construction was deliberately made visible in some 
areas, contrasting with the decidedly industrial- 
looking basement-level steel pilotis supporting the 
terraces and the large expanses of glass on the out- 
side. But in retrospect, two other, somewhat tangen- 
tial factors make the house worthy of note. 

The first is the landscape design, a system 


of fieldstone-walled terraces above and beyond 


a basement-level pool, which is set in a kind of 


sunken courtyard. Meandering paths wend their 
way from the pool and around the house to low sit- 
ting walls within distinct garden rooms or under 
trees. To design the landscape, Mrs. Fennebr- 
esque secured the services of American landscape 
architect Thomas Church (1902-1978), then at 
the height of his fame, thanks to constant endorse- 
ment of his work in American house magazines. 
Author of the popular Gardens Are for People, 
Church understood that most people had no desire 
to handle a great deal of garden maintenance: 
furthermore, they were more interested in living 
in their gardens than in merely looking at them. 
Church came to the Fennebresque project by way 
of Abby Rockefeller Milton O'Neill, whose house 
and Church-designed garden was in nearby Oyster 
Bay Cove. Mrs. Fennebresgue had seen O’Neill’s 


garden and Church’s book, and, impressed by both, 


engaged him to make sense of their triangular site, 
especially in its widest part, where the house was 
located. Heretofore unknown to landscape archi- 
tecture enthusiasts, the project is an intriguing 
example of Church’s work. According to his client, 
he provided the plans after visiting the site twice— 
arriving on site in his customary khaki uniform and 
with a briefcase full of grass samples—and then 
stepped aside to let John Stedman and local con- 
tractors oversee the masonry work and nurserymen 
fill in the specified plants. 

The second notable fact about the Fenne- 
bresque House is even more tangential to its design. 
In 1977, several years after its original owners 
had decamped for Virginia, the house was sold to 
musician and singer Billy Joel. It was featured on 
the cover of his multiplatinum 1980 album Glass 
Houses, with Joel—a Long Islander himself, raised 
in Hicksville—rearing up to strike one of its glass- 


fronted façades with a stone. 
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John and Frances 
Fennebresque House, 
Cove Neck, 1960. 
California ranch house 
living on a terrace 
above the pool area. 
All of the landscape 
features were designed 
by Thomas Church. 


John and Frances 
Fennebresque House, 
Cove Neck, 1960. 
Thomas Church's final 
drawing, the “Pool 
Study,” showing the 
waterside pool and 
landscape features. 
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Saul Lambert House, Fire Island, 1962: 

David and Anita Hoffman House, East Hampton, 1967; 

Renny and Ellin Saltzman House, East Hampton, 1969; 

Alvin and Joan Weinstein House, Old Westbury, 1971; 

Richard Maidman House, Kings Point, 1971-76; 

Alfonse M. D'Amato United States Courthouse and Federal Building, Central Islip, 1993-2000. 


ichard Meier, a son of the suburbs, has always pre- 
ferred to design buildings outside the confines of 
dense urban environments. Often a neutral back- 
drop of open land suits him best, allowing him 
to shape his buildings as autonomous sculptural 
objects. He works equally well with dramatic natu- 
ral settings, which he treats as a decorative fea- 
ture, framing views through enormous windows or 
creating elevated terraces to take in the surround- 
ing panorama. At the outset of his career, in the 
1960s and early 1970s, Meier received commis- 
sions for both kinds of sites on Long Island. By that 
time, much of the island’s farmland and beach- 
front, which had once provided an open frontier 
for the construction of weekend houses, had been 
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transformed by development. Yet Meier’s clients 
still managed to find room to build, sometimes on 
flat expanses of former potato fields, other times 
on picturesque sites overlooking the ocean or the 
Sound. 

Given the number of commissions that Meier 
has executed on Long Island, it is fair to call it a 
laboratory in which his career took shape. In the 
late 1960s, Meier worked alongside like-minded 
young architects, such as Charles Gwathmey and 
Julian and Barbara Neski, who also began their 
careers on Long Island and who shared his fasci- 
nation with the International Style modernism of 
the 1920s. Quoting directly from modernist pio- 
neers, especially Le Corbusier, Meier developed 


his readily identifiable style of white walls and 
abstract geometries." He designed these early 
buildings making extensive use of models, a prac- 
tice that allowed him to give play to his fascination 
with the manipulation of forms in space, as he con- 
tinues to do to this day.? 

Yet certain unexpected gualities show up in 
Meier’s Long Island work as well. These houses 
are guite modest compared to the enormous insti- 
tutional commissions like the Getty Center in Los 
Angeles that catapulted him to “starchitect” status. 
Most were commissioned by young couples with 
children who wanted secluded and casual family 
retreats, rather than conspicuous status symbols. 


They reflect the constraints of budget and program 


under which the architect worked. Despite the 


sleekness of their forms, the Long Island houses 
are constructed primarily of wood. Most are rela- 
tively compact in plan and exhibit an easy infor- 
mality with features like sleeping lofts or study 
areas on landings open to living rooms below. They 
allot as much space for children’s playrooms as for 
formal dining rooms. Perhaps most surprisingly, 
they are not as abstract and homogeneous as they 
appear in Ezra Stoller’s black-and-white photo- 
graphs, the images through which they are predom- 
inantly known. Nor are they as uncompromisingly 
conceptual as the “Whites”—the group, including 
Gwathmey, Peter Eisenman, Michael Graves, and 


John Hejduk, with which Meier became associated 
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David and Anita 
Hoffman House, East 
Hampton, 1967. The 
exterior of the low- 
budget house resembles 
a Constructivist 
sculpture. The entrance 


is behind the bicycle. 


around this time—espoused.’ Rather, Meier incor- 
porated touches of saturated color and elements of 
whimsy into his early architecture that suited his 
young clients and reflected the cultural ferment of 
the 1960s. 

Today Meier is among the most international 
of architects, with projects from Prague to Kuala 
Lumpur to Rome. But early in his career, he oper- 
ated on a local stage, cultivating his clients and 
contacts within the orbit of New York City.* After 
completing his architecture degree at Cornell in 
1957, he took jobs with a series of New York firms: 
Davis, Brody and Wisniewski (1958-59), Skid- 
more, Owings and Merrill (1959-60), and Marcel 
Breuer (1960-63). He also was active as a painter 
and formed connections in the New York art world, 
sharing a studio with Frank Stella and collaborat- 
ing with Barnett Newman on a design for a syna- 
gogue. Indeed, his first architectural commission 
came from the art world. 


LAMBERT HOUSE 


In 1962, the painter and book illustrator Saul 
Lambert hired Meier to design a beach house on 
Fire Island. Given a minuscule budget of $11,000, 
Meier turned for inspiration to the work of his 
boss, Breuer, particularly the small weekend cot- 
tages on Cape Cod that combined modest materi- 
als and a rustic sensibility with dynamic structural 
and spatial features. He took as his prototype the 
elevated, rectangular box with an asymmetrical 
fagade that Breuer, Philip Johnson, and others 
had developed in the 1940s and 1950s from the 
model of Mies van der Rohe’s Resor House proj- 
ect. In Meier’s version, the box rests on a pair of 
I-beams raised above the dunes on wooden piers. 
In plan, the house consists of nothing more than a 
closed service core flanked by a bedroom on one 
side and an open living space on the other. The two 
long façades are almost completely open to breeze 
and views. To meet the budget, Meier contracted a 
Michigan log house manufacturer to prefabricate 
the whole structure using an easy-to-assemble 
system of tongue-and-groove boards rather than 
traditional framing. Meier and a team of workmen 
assembled the house in just a few days while camp- 
ing out on the beach.” Like Breuer’s and Johnson's 
houses, Meier's unpainted wooden structure was at 


once a minimalist machine and a rugged frontier 
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cabin. Its later owners, the film and stage royals 
Mel Brooks and Anne Bancroft, apparently grew 
tired of the house’s simplicity and altered it so 
completely that it became largely unrecognizable. 

With one independent commission under his 
belt, Meier left the Breuer office to set up his own 
practice in his apartment, a two-room walkup on 
East 92nd Street in Manhattan. For the next sev- 
eral years, he executed a variety of small projects. 
He curated an exhibition at the Jewish Museum, 
which was then dedicated to showing contempo- 
rary American art, on recent synagogue architec- 
ture, in which he featured the work of Percival 
Goodman (see pages 152-63) and others. He also 
began what became a long teaching career at the 
Cooper Union. In his architectural practice he 
took on small residential and commercial projects 
that have mostly been forgotten today, including a 
house for his parents in New Jersey and the interior 
of Sona, a shop on East 55th Street that sold arts 
and crafts imported from India. 

For the interiors of these early projects, Meier 
collaborated with Elaine Lustig Cohen,’ who in 
the 1950s had worked as a graphic designer with 
Philip Johnson on the Seagram Building and Eero 
Saarinen on the TWA Terminal, and had designed 
exhibition catalogues for the Museum of Modern 
Art in the 1960s. Together, Meier and Lustig Cohen 
created spaces characterized less by the aesthetic 
purity for which the architect later become known 
than by bold contrasts. Against the background of 
Meier's clean, white walls, Lustig Cohen added col- 
orful decorative embellishments, using the latest 
art, patterned textiles, and folk crafts. Their mix of 
cool and vibrant, modern and primitive, captured 
the spirit of the moment, when the rigid prescrip- 
tions of postwar culture were giving way to freer, 
more experimental attitudes in manners and life- 
styles, and artists were shifting from Minimalism 
to Pop and Op Art in rebellion against the Abstract 
Expressionists. 

Design writer Barbara Plumb recognized the 
work of Meier and Lustig Cohen as fitting into the 
1960s’ zeitgeist. In several pieces on home design 
for the New York Times Magazine, she featured 
Meier—Lustig Cohen interiors, pointing out the 
play of different colors, textures, and cultures. In 
her article “The Home: One World of Design” she 
highlighted the living room from Meier and Lustig 
Cohen’s Renfield House expansion in New Jersey 
(1965), which included African masks, cushions 


covered in Indian fabrics, a rainbow-striped Stella 
painting, and ceiling beams painted in Day-Glo 
colors, all offset by glossy, white, Formica-covered 
furniture designed by Meier.® Although he did 
not work with Lustig Cohen on his Long Island 
commissions, the color and eclecticism that she 
brought to their collaboration continued to play a 
role in his design. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE 


Plumb’s interest turned out to be important to the 
advance of Meier’s early career. Her New York 
Times articles introduced several future clients 
to his work. One was Anita Hoffman, who with 
her husband, David, had bought a flat piece of 
land on the edge of East Hampton’s historic vil- 
lage and wanted to build a small weekend house 
for her family. The Hoffmans were in their twen- 
ties and had three young children. Mrs. Hoffmann 
recalled that she turned to Meier after first con- 
sulting a more traditional architect. “David hired 
someone he worked with to do a design and we got 
a pretentious French chateau. I was leafing through 
the Sunday magazine one day and I said, “This is 
what I want.”? She showed Plumb’s article to her 
husband, who realized that it was the same Rich- 
ard Meier who had been a grade-school friend in 
Maplewood, New Jersey. 

The couple approached the architect in 1966 
with a budget of $40,000 and a request to design 
something that would suit their family. The result, 
which was hastily completed in time for the fol- 
lowing summer season, was modest but ambitious. 
In essence, it was a two-bedroom cottage with an 
open living room and a loft above that served as 
a play area for the children. The interior was cozy 
and informal rather than grand, recalling the inti- 
mate quality of Marcel Breuer’s houses and fulfill- 
ing the clients’ desire for a relaxed, private retreat 
instead of an ostentatious space for entertaining." 
Also like Breuer, Meier resorted to built-in seating, 
bunk beds, and cabinets to address constraints of 
space and budget.” He designed much of the fur- 
niture himself, including round tables of butcher 
block covered with white Formica mounted on 
round steel bases and a U-shaped sofa of white- 
lacquered wood with ovoid edges that surrounded 
the living room fireplace, forming a kind of room 


within the room. Stemming from his experience 


with the Lambert House, he used inexpensive four- 


by-eight sheets of plywood with caulked joints for 
the exterior walls, although he later replaced the 
plywood with clapboard siding.” 

Money-saving measures shaped the project, 
yet compared to the Lambert House or many 
of Breuer’s designs, the architecture was much 
more aesthetically experimental. As the site did 
not afford an ocean view, the house itself became 
the focus, standing like a piece of constructiv- 
ist sculpture on the flat land. To achieve a bold, 
formal effect, Meier turned from the minimalist 
Miesian box, which had been the model for the 
Lambert House, to a more dynamic set of forms. 
The Hoffman House originally consisted of two 
rectangular volumes, one of which was rotated 
forty-five degrees off-axis to create a starlike con- 
figuration and a complex play of interpenetrating 
planes. The exterior is completely white, striking 
a bold contrast with the green lawn and blue sky. 
Since the site abuts busy Georgica Road, Meier 
gave the house an almost blank street fagade and 
opened the opposite side to the landscape with a 
gridlike wall of wood-framed windows. Inside, the 
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David and Anita 
Hoffman House, East 
Hampton, 1967. 

View from the guest | 
sleeping loft of the 
lowerlevel living space 
and the hallway to the 
bedrooms. Several 
doors and ceilings 
throughout the house 
were painted Day-Glo 
Kodak yellow and red. 


TOP 

Renny and Ellin Salzman 
House, East Hampton, 
1971. Southward view 
of the bridge connecting 
the main and guest 
houses. 


ABOVE 

Renny and Ellin Salzman 
House, East Hampton, 
1971. The west 
facade. 


stark whiteness of the double-height living room is 


enlivened by views of trees and sky through this 
grid of windows. Recalling Lustig Cohen’s deco- 
rative work, Meier added a few splashes of bright 
color, which one critic described as contributing a 
“constant surprising delight” as one moves through 
the house." A strip of red wall at the base of the 
staircase was a prelude to another red wall and at 
the top of the stairs a brilliant “Kodak yellow” ceil- 
ing, as Anita Hoffman described it. Although she 


liked the calm quality of white walls, Mrs. Hoffman 


recalled that she was open to Meier’s addition of 


Day-Glo colors. “I was in my twenties and was a 
little wilder . . . so I went along with it.” 

At some point in the 1970s, Mrs. Hoffman 
removed the original red and yellow colors and 


now enjoys living in an interior in which all 
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appliances, furniture, and bedding are white. As 
she says, “White is a sort of a canvas and you can 
put whatever you want with it. It is a backdrop 
for wearing your clothes and your personality. It 
brings the outdoors in. You feel peaceful and part 
of the outdoors.”!° And she has enlarged the house 
to accommodate her grandchildren. Designed by 
Peter Stamberg and Paul Aferiat, who worked for 
Meier in the past, the additions blend seamlessly 
with the original structure while greatly expand- 
ing it. The only nonwhite element is the modern, 
blocky birch furniture that the architects designed 


for the much enlarged kitchen. 


SALTZMAN HOUSE 


Renny and Ellin Saltzman also read Plumb’s 
pieces and contacted the architect around the 
same time as their friends the Hoffmans. Like the 
Hoffmans, the Saltzmans had recently become par- 
ents and wanted a weekend and summer place for 
their family. They approached Meier with high aes- 
thetic ambitions. Both were professionally active 
in the design world—Renny was a successful inte- 
rior designer with a roster of wealthy clients and 
Ellin had recently become the top fashion editor at 
Glamour magazine—and they wanted their house 
to make a bold statement about their own progres- 
sive taste and enjoyment of the outdoors. The result 
was a grander, more complex piece of architecture 
than the Hoffman House, designed to accommo- 
date live-in help, as well as large dinner parties. 
An enormous south-facing window without any 
mullions runs the three-story height of the house 
and opens the interior to the outdoors to such an 
extent that, as Renny Saltzman once remarked, 
“On nights when the moon is full, one can dine 
without electric or candlelight.” 

The Saltzmans’ property was close to the shore 
and though not directly on the beach—Gordon 
Chadwick and George Nelson’s Spaeth House stood 
in the way (see pages 206—13)—it had great scenic 
potential. “You can’t see the ocean until you get 
onto the third floor,” noted Meier. There, above 
the double-height living area and the small mas- 
ter bedroom on the second floor, he designed a loft 
with a sun deck so the Saltzmans could enjoy the 
ocean views. The kitchen and dining room are on 
the ground floor, as is a rectangular wing containing 


a den and dormlike rooms with bunk beds for the 


children and the nanny. The main house was con- 
nected to a guesthouse—a box in the sky held up 
on pilotis—by a bridge, also on pilotis, accessed 
from the living room. Like the main house from the 
second story up, it provides guests with the sensa- 
tion of being on an ocean liner, “without the sea- 
sickness,” as Renny Saltzman described it.” The 
house sits on a flat lawn; Meier added a small clus- 
ter of trees to frame the approach along a gravel 
drive. He also designed a swimming pool with a 
low white wall and a small changing cabin, situ- 
ated far enough away so that the sounds of play- 
ing children—the family hosted swimming lessons 
there every summer for a summer camp attended 
by their son—couldn’t be heard from the house. 
Like the Hoffman House, the Saltzman House 


is white and austerely abstract, but it is more 


monumental; its indoor promenade architecturale— 


to use the language of Le Corbusier—offers a circu- 
itous route up through the structure to the ultimate 
destination, the ocean views. Like the guesthouse, 
the main house is partially raised above the ground 
on slender pilotis, clearly suggesting Meier's fas- 
cination with Le Corbusier. Curved corners south 
and east, versus sharply angled corners elsewhere, 
and the interplay of solid walls and recessed ter- 
races pushed deeply inward through the taut outer 
skin give the house a sculptural, Cubist quality, 
as if the architect were creating a collage of archi- 
tectural layers and shapes. Instead of inexpensive 
plywood, the house is clad in a more refined verti- 
cal wood siding, lending the otherwise rigorously 
modern structure a subtle connection to traditional 


American wood-frame construction.” Inside, the 
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Renny and Ellin Salzman 
House, East Hampton, 
1971. The south 
facades. 


Renny and Ellin Salzman 
House, East Hampton, 
1971. Second-story 
living room. 


living spaces are more formal and expansive than 


the almost cabinlike interior of the Hoffman House. 
Meier relinquished the decorating to Renny 
Saltzman, who chose fabrics, furniture, and art 


! Like Elaine Lustig Cohen, Saltzman 


pieces.” 
treated the white surfaces as a backdrop for pat- 
tern, color, and the exotic. He upholstered the 
living room banquette in a leopard print and dis- 
played African statuary and masks, along with 
bright contemporary prints. A zebra skin adorned 
a bathroom floor and bright red Formica counters 
accented the kitchen. Ellin Saltzman recalls hav- 
ing left the decorating entirely to her husband, but 
she seems to have shared Renny’s aesthetic sen- 
sibility. A photo in House & Garden magazine in 
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1969 shows her standing outside the house wearing 
a skirt made from a traditional American quilt.” 
This juxtaposition of architecture and fashion per- 
fectly illustrates the play between whiteness and 
color and between ultramodern design and rustic 
folk-inspired patterns that seems to have contrib- 
uted greatly to the appeal of Meier’s houses in the 
late 1960s. 


WEINSTEIN HOUSE 


By the time the Saltzman House was completed in 
1969, Meier had won major professional awards 
and his work was becoming increasingly known 
through national and international publications. 
That year he received his largest commission to 
date, a house in Old Westbury for a family with six 
children, a grandmother, and a live-in staff. The 
clients were Alvin Weinstein, who owned Concord 
Fabrics, a manufacturer of textiles for residential 
decorating, and his wife, Joan, who later became 
the company’s fashion director. Concord had 
recently gone public, giving the Weinsteins the 
wherewithal to commission a grand house.” Meier 
designed a twelve-bedroom, three-story structure 
that stretched across its five-acre site. In sheer 
size, it recalls Windshield, the huge modern house 
that Richard Neutra designed in 1938 for the John 
Nicholas Browns on Fishers Island (see pages 
166-71). The setting, a clearing in a wooded sub- 
urban area, was similar to that of the Hoffman and 
Saltzman houses in that it contributed no visual 
drama of its own but presented a plain backdrop 
for Meiers sculptural architecture. In this case, 
however, the clients’ deep pockets enabled Meier 
to devote more attention to landscaping; the berms 
and the small pond that he added to the expansive 
lawn framed views of the house and lent a sense of 
ceremony to the approach. 

The Saltzman and Weinstein houses were Mei- 
ers most direct homages to Le Corbusier: white, 
shiplike, with ribbon windows, pilotis, and a few 
massive, drumlike forms providing counterpoint to 
the overall rectilinearity. The main entrance of the 
Weinstein House is an oversized door on a central 
pivot like the entrance to Le Corbusier’s chapel 
at Ronchamp. The central feature of the interior 
was a long ramp—another favorite Le Corbusier 
motif—that served to integrate the space not only 
vertically, from the first to the third level, but also 


Alvin Weinstein House, 
Old Westbury, 1971. 
Entrance facade. The 
pilotis are an homage 
to le Corbusier. 


Alvin and Joan 
Weinstein House, 
Old Westbury, 1971. 
Walkway to the 
playroom pavilion. 
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Alvin and Joan Weinstein 
House, Old Westbury, 
1971. Richard Meier 
designed the seating in 
he living room. 


ABOVE 

Alvin and Joan Weinstein 
House, Old Westbury, 
1971. View of the 
dining space and the 
itchen beyond. To the 
eft is the ramp that Meier 
designed in lieu of stairs. 


horizontally, from the public spaces at one end to 
the sleeping areas at the other. Meier recalled that 
he conceived of the ramp in social as well as for- 
mal terms. It was to serve as the communal heart of 
the house, a place “where everyone can kind of get 
together as they're moving around from one level 
to another.”*! One reviewer described the ramp 
as serving “to express an open and informal style 
of living,” in which individuals can drift leisurely 


back and forth across the large interior.” Another 
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significant feature of the spaces is the built-in fur- 
niture. As for the Hoffman and Saltzman houses, 
Meier designed a white-lacquered wooden couch 
that created an intimate seating enclosure within 
the otherwise open living space. The room-within- 
a-room seating unit harked back to the “conversa- 
tion pit” concept that Eero Saarinen, Paul Rudolph, 
and other architects embraced. Meier also placed 
a banquette beneath a large-pane window beyond 
the couch. 

Another important consideration in the spatial 
planning was how to accommodate the Weinsteins” 
six children. With so many, the house became “an 
indoor playground,” in which “the ramps are alive 
with running, shouting youngsters.””° Meier gave 
the children their own area on the top level of the 
house, at a remove from the master bedroom on the 
second floor and the living spaces on the first. He 
created a large playroom in an outlying pavilion, 
which, like the Saltzman guesthouse, is connected 
to the main body of the house by an elevated walk- 
way. And a separate staircase at the west end of 
the house gave the children direct access to the 
entrance hall and breakfast room on the first floor 
from their third-floor bedrooms. 

Perhaps also in response to the presence 
of the children, the interior of the Weinstein 
House was Meier’s most colorful to date. Each 
of the children’s bedrooms was painted a differ- 
ent combination of purple, blue, green, red, and 
orange. Adult spaces received some of the same 
treatment: the entrance door was coral red, the 
second-floor sitting area was flanked by walls of 
blue and green, and the kitchen was brightened 
with blocks of red, blue, and yellow. Folk-pat- 
terned textiles—perhaps from the clients’ fab- 
ric business—accentuated the otherwise pure 
white living room and master bedroom. One 
reviewer, commenting on the architect’s use of 
color, wrote that the house “brims with a multi- 
tude of surprises and moods. It is friendly and 
warm, more colorful inside than its sculptural, 
white-painted redwood exterior suggests.” 
The house’s current owner, Long Island—based 
architect Michael Harris Spector, who was the 
co-architect with Meier on the United States 
Courthouse in Islip, has made all of the walls 
white. However, Spector has added color by 
embellishing the house with works from his 
extensive collection of first-rate contemporary 


painting and sculpture. 


MAIDMAN HOUSE 


The last, and by far the most colorful, of Meier's 
Long Island houses was commissioned in 1971 by 
Richard Maidman, a Manhattan lawyer and real 
estate developer. It is arguably the most unusual 
of all Meier’s houses, as the architect himself has 
acknowledged, saying it allowed him a great deal 
of experimentation.” Its distinctiveness arose from 
the contingencies of the commission. Maidman had 
purchased a piece of land that featured a striking 
view of Long Island Sound but was already occupied 
by an old, abandoned house. Renovating the decay- 
ing structure, which had been constructed in 1869, 
was out of the question, but Maidman disliked the 
idea of simply demolishing it. So he stipulated that 
Meier incorporate the foundation, exterior support- 
ing walls, chimney, main staircase, and gambrel roof 
of the original house into a new design. 

Maidman, who relished the process of work- 
ing with the architect, hoped that the challenge of 


reusing an existing structure might add an extra 


Richard Maidman 
House, Kings Point, 
1971-76. South 
facade. The rooflines of 
the preexisting building 
are visible through the 
cutout windows. 


Richard Maidman 
House, Kings Point, 
1971-76. Entrance 
facade. The walkway 
on the right leads to 
Long Island Sound. 


Richard Maidman 
House, Kings Point, 
1971-76. Visible out 
of a window in the 
second-level sitting room 
is the metal spiral slide 
that served as a fire 
escape from the top- 
floor children's rooms. 


spark to the architect’s creativity. Indeed, the 


commission generated several unique features. 
First is the curved profile and flying beam of the 
upper story, clever visual details that played off 
the old gambrel roof. Another is a spiral slide—a 
tube of unpainted metal—that provides a memo- 
rable Arte Povera accent to the otherwise white, 
planar exterior. This highly sculptural flourish 
was Meier's solution to the clients’ request for a 
fire escape for the third-story children’s rooms, 
It is yet another example of how creatively Meier 
designed for children. One of Richard Maidman’s 
daughters, Dagny, remembers the house as “big 
and fun” with an “element of fantasy.” This qual- 
ity came not only from the slide that the children 
could use to shoot from their upstairs rooms to the 
big lawn below, but also from the myriad colors that 
Meier used to decorate the interior, more than in 
any of his past or later designs. Almost every room 
contains color. Often, adjacent walls feature con- 
trasting hues: the angular rear staircase has pan- 
els of aquamarine, pink, and coral; in the living 
room the emerald green HVAC duct plays against 
the orange-red velvet cushions of the sofa. In total, 
the house contains perhaps thirty different shades, 
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from the Day-Glo hues of Frank Stella’s paintings 
in the living areas and bedrooms to the softer tones 
of the kitchen walls, which mimic Le Corbusier’s 
Purist paintings. Meier has said that he likes to 
use color to enliven spaces that get less natural 
light. Because the Maidman house incorporated 
preexisting brick supporting walls, it would have 
been difficult for Meier to cut large openings in the 
façade. Without the enormous windows and inten- 
sity of natural light that characterized his other 
houses, he employed color as an alternative means 
to create visual energy. Interestingly, photographs 
of the Maidman House are almost never published 
in color, perhaps because these interiors contradict 
too dramatically the impression of whiteness that 
is so strongly associated with Meier’s architecture. 


UNITED STATES COURTHOUSE 
AND FEDERAL BUILDING 


Meier’s career as an architect of houses peaked 
around 1970, when he began to shift his practice 
toward civic commissions, beginning with pub- 
lic institutions in the New York area such as the 


Bronx Developmental Center (1970-77), now, 
shamefully, largely demolished, and moving on to 
museums and corporate offices around the world. 
He would eventually return to Long Island to exe- 
cute commissions for the Swissair North Ameri- 
can Headquarters in Melville (1991-95) and the 
United States Courthouse and Federal Building in 
Islip (1993-2000). Both of these buildings defy 
the stereotype of so-called exit-architecture—the 
building as mere billboard, designed for function 
and to attract the distracted gazes of motorists 
passing at high speeds. The latter building, which 
was the result of a federal program during the Clin- 
ton years to increase the architectural quality and 
public recognition of government buildings, is one 
of Meier’s most critically acclaimed works. 

The Islip courthouse is also greatly admired by 


its users. Leonard Wexler, the senior judge of the 
United States District Court for the Eastern Dis- 


trict, and his wife, Barbara, are great admirers of 


Meier. They championed Meier during the archi- 
tectural competition, in which the architect was 
chosen from among a group of other high-profile 
candidates. Judge Wexler, who spends his days in 
a top-floor office and courtroom, has nothing but 
praise for the building, both as a smoothly func- 
tioning courthouse and inspiring work of archi- 
tecture.3! The citizenry, who use the building as 
members of juries or applicants for United States 
citizenship, can likewise enjoy the building's grand 
ceremonial spaces and views overlooking Fire 
Island and the Great South Bay. The building's 
complexity is a confident homage to Meier’s hero, 
Le Corbusier, and the huge courthouse complex 
that the Swiss architect designed for Chandigarh, 
India. The Islip courthouse, like much of Meier’s 
mature work, seems to spring from the concepts 
he developed in his houses, and it stands as a fit- 
ting bookend to the architect's long and productive 
association with Long Island. 


Alfonse M. D'Amato 
United States 
Courthouse and Federal 
Building, Central Islip, 
2000. The imposing 
civic building is 
impossible to miss from 
the Southern State 
Parkway. 
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NOTES 


INVENTORY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND THEIR LONG ISLAND 
PROJECTS 


Asterisks denote architects whose work appears in the book. 


BARNES, EDWARD LARABEE 1915-2004 

Henry Kaufmann Campgrounds, Wyandanch, 1959 

Righter Beach House, Fishers Island, 1964 

North Shore Unitarian Universalist Church, Manhasset, 
1993 


BECKHARD, HERBERT 1926-2003 

Herbert and Eleanor Beckhard House, Glen Cove, 1964 
Arnold and Rochelle Rosenberg House, Fire Island, 1969 
Vasiliou House, “Osprey Nest,” Fishers Island, 1984. 


BENDER, RICHARD b. 1930 

Beatrice Simpson House, Springs, 1959. Co-architect: 
Paul Lester Wiener. 

Amenity, a community of houses, Amagansett, 1962 

Robert and Ethel Scull House, East Hampton, 1962. 
Co-architect: Paul Lester Wiener. 

Elizabeth de Cuevas House, Amagansett, 1964. Co- 
architect: Paul Lester Wiener. 

“Budget Beach House,” Amagansett, 1963 

Richard and Sue Bender House, Amagansett, 1963 

Peter and Carol Moore House, Amagansett, 1963 

Earl Johnson House, Southampton, 1966. Co-architect: 
Paul Lester Wiener. 

Ronald Saypol House, East Hampton, 1966. Co-architect: 
Paul Lester Wiener (unbuilt). 

Marvin and Dory Small House, East Hampton, 1966. 
Co-architect: Co-architect Paul Lester Wiener 
(no longer extant). 

Amenity 11, a community of houses, Springs, 1968 

Saul Steinberg Artist’s Studio, Springs, 1970 


BENNETT, WARD 1917-2003 

Ward Bennett House, Springs, 1968 

Hale Allen House, Amagansett, 1969 

Marvin Sugarman House, Southampton, 1970 


BENTEL, FREDERICK R. and 
MARIA A. BENTEL 1928-2000 
Gloria and George Bock House, East Norwich, 1953 
O'Neil and Doris Bouknight House, East Norwich, 1953 
Maria and Frederick Bentel House, Locust Valley, 1959 
Theresa and Louis Azzarone House, Locust Valley, 1959 
Alina Corporation Showroom, Offices, and Warehouse 
Building, Plainview, 1963 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale Denning House, Locust Valley, 1965; 
addition and alteration as John Gambling House, 1974 
North Shore Unitarian Church School, Plandome, 1966 
Thompson Aircraft Tire Corporation Office and Plant 
Building, Brentwood, 1966 
Long Island University, C.W. Post Campus, Brookville: 
Finance Center, 1966 
Auditorium, 1970 
Hillwood Commons, 1973 
Field House, 1977 
Mark and Eleanor Neitlich House, Oyster Bay Cove, 1967 
Regal Cadillac Showroom and Repair Facility, Roslyn 
Harbor, 1967 
Sea Cliff United Methodist Church, Sea Cliff, 1968 
Board of Education Building, Locust Valley, 1969 
Church of the Redeemer, Merrick, 1969 
Croasdale Cadillac Showroom and Office Building, 
Lynbrook, 1970 


Shelter Rock Public Library, Albertson, 1970 
Amityville Public Library, Amityville, 1971 
Hempstead Bank Executive Headquarters, Garden City, 
1971 
Woodmere Academy Barbara Steinberg Learning Center, 
Woodmere, 1971 
Jericho Public Library, Jericho, 1972 
Calendar House Condominiums, Bayville, 1974 
Friends Academy Master Plan development, Glen Clove, 
1974-80 
New York Institute of Technology, Old Westbury: 
Locker Room Facility and Athletic Department Offices, 
1975 
Student Activities Center, 1976 
Nelson A. Rockefeller Building, New York College of 
Osteopathic Medicine, 1978 
Glen Cove Boy’s Club, Lincoln House, Glen Cove, 1976 
Commack Public Library, Commack, 1977 
Friends Academy Commons, Library, and Laboratory 
Buildings, Glen Cove, 1980 
Marjorie and Harry Mayrock House, Old Westbury, 1980 


BLAKE, PETER 1920-2006 

Ideal Museum at Jackson Pollock House (with Jackson 
Pollock), Springs, 1949 (unbuilt); model is at the 
Pollock-Krasner House and Study Center, Springs 

Blake “Pin Wheel” House, Water Mill, 1954 (no longer 
extant) 

Jack Russell House, Water Mill, 1956. Co-architects: Julian 
and Barbara Neski. 

Blake House II, Bridgehampton, 1960 

Yvonne Hagen House and Studio, Sagaponack, 1960. 
Co-architects: Barbara and Julian Neski. 

Fred Tobey Barn adaptation, Amagansett, 1960. Co- 


architects: Barbara and Julian Neski (no longer extant). 


Hans Namuth House addition, Southampton, early 1960s 

Armstrong House, Montauk, 1962. Co-architects: Julian and 
Barbara Neski. 

George and Ruth Eckstein House, Great Neck, 1969. 
Co-architect: Dorothy Alexander. 


BLUM, WALTER E. b. 1920 
Usonian Cluster, Great Neck: 
Walter Blum House, 1952 
Joseph Chasin Handicapped Accessible House, 1954: 
Henry Haberman House, 1954. 
Marvin Winter House, 1955 
Barnett House, Sands Point, 1953 
Douglaston Associates, Douglaston, 1966 
Great Neck Park District Administration Building, Great 
Neck, 1967 
Village of Lake Success Golf Facility Building, Lake 
Success, 1968 
With co-architect Robert M. Nerzig (Blum & Nerzig): 
Ten Cutter Mill Road offices, Great Neck, 1972 
Lake Success Community Facilities Building, Lake 
Success, 1973 
Garfinkle House, Lake Success, 1975 
Great Neck Park Community Facilities Building, Great 
Neck 1975 
Gilchrest House, Great Neck, 1975 
Solar Heated Office Building, Great Neck, 1979 


*BREUER, MARCEL 1902-81 
Bert and Phyllis Geller House, Lawrence, 1945 


Long Beach Hospital, Nurses’ Residence, Long Beach, 1945 


(unbuilt) 

Walter Maas House, Lattingtown, 1945-47 (unbuilt) 

Apartment House, project for Bert Geller, Lawrence, 1945 
(unbuilt) 

Gilbert Tompkins House, Hewlett Harbor, 1946 (no longer 
extant) 


John and Bea Hanson House, Lloyd Harbor, 1951 

Edmond Witalis House, Saddle Rock, Kings Point, 1951 

Abraham & Straus Store exterior, Hempstead, 1951-52 

Tibby House, Port Washington, 1952-53 (unbuilt) 

Brookhaven National Laboratory, Chemistry Building, 
Upton, 1960 (unbuilt) 

State School for Mentally Retarded, Hempstead, 1969-71 
(unbuilt) 

Bert and Phyllis Geller House II, Lawrence, 1969 

Heckscher Museum expansion, Huntington, 1973-77 
(unbuilt) 


BUNSHAFT, GORDON 1909-90 
International Arrivals Building (Terminal 4), Idlewild 
(John F. Kennedy) Airport, Queens, 1957 
Gordon and Nina Bunshaft “Travertine House,” 
East Hampton, 1963 (no longer extant) 
Boardwalk Restaurant, Jones Beach, 1966 (no longer 
extant) 


*CALLENDER, JOHN 1908-95 

Robert L. and Constance Davison Prefabricated House, 
Fort Salonga, 1936. Co-architect: Robert L. Davison. 

Subhi M. Sadi House, Fort Salonga, 1936 

Colonel William P. and Betty Bogie House addition, 
Fort Salonga, 1946. Co-architect: Huson Jackson. 

William Shanhouse House, Syosset, 1948. Co-architect: 
Huson Jackson. 

Dorothy Havemeyer House, Syosset, 1949. Co-architect: 
Huson Jackson. 


CHAREAU, PIERRE 1883-1950 
Robert Motherwell House, Studio and Guest Cottage, 
East Hampton, 1946 (no longer extant) 


*CHADWICK, GORDON 1915-80 
with GEORGE NELSON 1908-86 
Holiday House, Quogue, 1950 
Woodruff House, Quogue, 1950 (status unknown) 
Gerard Spencer House, Seacliff, 1953 (status unknown) 
Julius and Anne Abeles House, Roslyn, 1954 
Otto and Eloise Spaeth House, East Hampton, 1956 
Rudolph and Ethel Johnson House, Montauk, 1962 

(no longer extant) 


*CHRIST-JANER, VICTOR 1915-2008 

Academic Village A and Master Plan, State University 
of New York College at Old Westbury, 1972. Co- 
architects: John Johansen and Alexander Kouzmanoff. 

Academic Village B, State University of New York College 
at Old Westbury, 1972 (unbuilt) 


DATTNER, RICHARD b.1937 

Estee Lauder Laboratories, Melville, 1964—68. 
Co-architect: Samuel M. Brody. 

Dattner Prefabricated House, Amagansett, 1969 

Estee Lauder Automated Warehouse, Melville, 1976. 
Co-architect: Samuel M. Brody. 

Harry Striebel House, Wainscott, 1977 

Dattner House, Amagansett, 1980 

Estee Lauder Research Park, Melville, 1980. Co-architect: 
Samuel M. Brody. 

Parfums Stern Warehouse, Hauppauge, 1981 

Walter and Nina Weiner House, East Hampton, 1981 

Walter and Priscilla Reichel House, Water Mill, 1983 


DE KOONING, WILLEM 1904-97 
De Kooning House and Studio, Springs, 1962 


DE PACE, ANTHONY J. 1892-1977 
New York State Medical Society Building, Levitt 
Headquarters complex, Lake Success, 1971 


EMBURY, AYMAR 1880-1966 

East Hampton Guild Hall, East Hampton, 1931 

Triborough (Robert F. Kennedy) Bridge, New York City, 
1936 

Jamaica Bay Bridge, 1937 

Hofstra University South Campus Master Plan and 
buildings, 1937-62 

Bronx-Whitestone Bridge, New York City, 1939 

1939 World’s Fair, New York City Pavilion, Flushing 
Meadows, Queens, 1939 


FRANZEN, ULRICH b. 1921 

Bernstein House, Great Neck, 1963 

Ulrich Franzen House, Bridgehampton, 1978-79 

Krauss House, Old Westbury, 1978 

Arne and Mildred Glimcher House, East Hampton, 1985 


FERRISS, HUGH 1889-1962 
United Nations project, Flushing Meadows, Queens, 1946 
(unbuilt) 


FOSTER, RICHARD 1919-2002 
1964-65 World's Fair, Flushing Meadows, Queens, with 
co-architect Philip Johnson: 
New York State Pavilion, 1962-64. 
Texaco Road Map, New York State Pavilion, 1963 
New York State Theaterama, 1963 
Montauk Golf & Racquet Club, Montauk, 1969 
Montauk Manor condominium conversion, 1971 
Villas at Montauk Golf & Racquet Club, 1973 


FROEHLICH, ARTHUR 1909-85 
Roosevelt Raceway, Westbury, 1957 
Agueduct Racetrack, Ozone Park, 1959 


FREY, ALBERT 1903-98 

Aluminaire House, Wallace Harrison properiy, Huntington, 
1931; moved in 1988 to New York Institute of 
Technology, Central Islip 

Kocher Canvas Weekend House, Fort Salonga, 1934. 
(no longer extant) 


FULLER, BUCKMINSTER 1895-1993 
Lunn Laminates Fiber Glass Ray Dome exhibit, Flushing 
Meadows, Queens, 1953 (no longer extant) 


GELLER, ABRAHAM W. 1912-95 

Long Beach Homes, Long Beach, 1945. Co-architect: 
George Nemeny. 

Long Beach Condominiums, Long Beach, 1946-47. 
Co-architect: George Nemeny. 


Bernard Applebaum House, Cedarhurst, 1948. Co-architect: 


George Nemeny. 
Jack Diamond House, Woodmere, 1951. Co-architect: 
George Nemeny. 
Temple Beth El, North Bellmore, 1957 
J. M. Kaplan House, East Hampton, 1960 
Deepdale Hospital additions, Little Neck, 1962 
Shelter Rock Jewish Center additions, Roslyn, 1969 


GELLER, ANDREW MICHAEL 1924-2011 
Merein House, Great Neck, 1953 
Morse House, Northport, 1953 
Gunst House, Bay Shore, 1954. 
Elizabeth Reese House I, Sagaponack, 1955 

(no longer extant) 
Leonard and Helen Frisbie House, Amagansett, 1957 
Lois and Beverly Langman House, Sagaponack, 1958 
Rudy and Judy Frank House, Fire Island, 1958 
Irwin and Joyce Hunt House, Fire Island, 1958 
Arthur Pearlroth House, Westhampton Beach, 1959 
Sy Fried House, Fire Island, 1959 
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Roman Catholic Church, Leja Beach, Fire Island, 1961 

Phil George House, Sagaponack, 1963 

Elizabeth Reese House II, Bridgehampton, 1963 

Grishman House, North Haven, 1965 

Irving Elkin House, Amagansett, 1966 

Howard and Andree Dean House, East Hampton, 1967 
(no longer extant) 

Jack Lippman House, Huntington, 1967 

Zaid House, Old Westbury, 1967 

Louis and Racelle Strick House, Amagansett, 1968 

Arthur and Carol Greene House, Napeague, 1969 

Morley House, Lloyd Harbor, 1970 

Christensen House, Eaton’s Neck, 1972 

Twomey House, Shelter Island, 1975 

Upton House, Montauk, 1978 

Witkoff House, Westhampton Beach, 1979 

Gregg and Hope Geller House, Bridgehampton, 1980 


GIFFORD, HORACE 1932-92 
Wittstein-Miller House, Fire Island, 1963 
Fishman House, Fire Island, 1965 
Horace Gifford House, Fire Island, 1965 
Bonaguidi House I, Fire Island, 1968 
David Luck House, Bridgehampton, 1968 
Roeder House, Fire Island, 1969 

Lipkins House, Fire Island, 1970 

Sloan House, Fire Island, 1972 

Travis and Wall House, Fire Island, 1972-77 
Ross Runnels house, Sag Harbor, 1974 
Bonaguidi House II, Fire Island, 1975 
Graham house, Eastport, 1978 


*GOLDBERG, BERTRAND 1913-97 
Stony Brook University Health Sciences Complex, Stony 
Brook, 1976-1980 


*GOODMAN, PERCIVAL 1904-1995 

Philip Batchker House, Long Beach, 1931 (unbuilt) 

Weekend Aluminum Beach House, Montauk, 1932 
(competition project) 

Model house for H. Arthur Colen, Hempstead State Park 
Homes, Hempstead, 1934. 

Modern House Development for H. Arthur Colen, 
Hempstead, 1935 (unbuilt) 

1939 World’s Fair, Labor Pavilion, “Collective Design,” 
Flushing Meadows, Queens, 1937 

Riverview Community House Development, Long Island 
City, 1944-46 

Nassau Community Temple, West Hempstead, 1948 

East End Synagogue of Long Beach, Congregation Beth 
Sholom, 1951 

Peters House, Fire Island, 1953 (unbuilt) 

Temple Beth Sholom, Roslyn Heights, 1954; addition, 1960 

Jewish Community Center, West Hempstead, 1955 

Union Reform Temple, Freeport, 1957 

Jewish Community Center, Franklin Square, 1958 

Temple Beth Israel, Port Washington, 1960 

Great Neck Synagogue, Great Neck, 1962 

East End Synagogue of Long Beach, Congregation Beth 
Sholom, Long Beach, 1963 (no longer extant) 

Reform Jewish Congregation of Merrick, Merrick, 1963 

Unitarian Universalist Congregation of Central Nassau 
Fellowship Hall, Garden City, 1963. 

Unitarian Universalist Congregation of Central Nassau, 
sanctuary, Garden City, 1963 (unbuilt) 

Temple Beth Sholom, Kings Point, 1966 (unbuilt) 

Dix Hills Jewish Center, 1972 (unbuilt) 

Percival and Naomi Goodman House addition, Springs, 
1974 

Michael and Lillian Braude House, Amagansett, 1976 

Springs Lane Housing Development, East Hampton, 1978 
(unbuilt) 


Arthur Karlin House addition, East Hampton, 1980 
East Hampton Housing for the Elderly, 1984 (unbuilt) 


GROSSI, OLINDO 1909-2002 

Olindo and Martha Grossi House, Manhasset, 1951 
(no longer extant) 

Beach House for Westhampton Realty Construction 
Company, 4 

T. G. Klumpp House, Sands Point, 1954: 

Stuart Machlin House, Centerport, 1955 

Alfred Day Hershey House, Cold Spring Harbor, 1963 

Roy Olson House, Sands Point, 1963 

Melvin and Audrey Troy House, Sands Point, 1963 

Aaron and Blanche Scharf House, Sands Point, 1965 

Glen Cove Renewal Project, Glen Cove, 1972 


*GRUZEN, JORDAN b.1934 with GRUZEN AND 
PARTNERS 

State University of New York at Stony Brook, Stony Brook: 
Earth and Space Sciences Building, 1969 
Stage XI Gruzen and Kelly Dormitory Complex, 1969 
Master Plan, 1970 
Stage XII Complex (Roosevelt Quad), 1971 
Graduate Physics-Mathematics Building, 1973 

Jordan and Lee Gruzen House, East Hampton, 1985 


GWATHMEY, CHARLES 1938-2009 

Gerald Miller House, Fire Island, 1964. 

Robert and Rosalie Gwathmey House and Studio, 
Amagansett, 1965. Co-architect: Richard Henderson. 

Straus House, East Hampton, 1966. Co-architect: Richard 
Henderson. 

Joseph Sedacca House, East Hampton, 1967. 
Co-architect: Richard Henderson. 

John Steel House (“Steel House I”), Bridgehampton, 1968. 
Co-architects: Richard Henderson and Robert Siegel. 

Arthur and Ruth Steel House (“Steel House II”), 
Bridgehampton, 1968. Co-architects: Richard 
Henderson and Robert Siegel. 

Rick Lawrence House, Kings Point, 1970. Co-architect: 
Richard Henderson. 

Michael Tolan House, Amagansett, 1970. Co-architect: 
Robert Siegel. 

Marshall and Maureen Cogan House, East Hampton, 1971. 
Co-architect: Robert Siegel (no longer extant). 

Maurice and Marilyn Cohn House, Amagansett, 1973. 
Co-architect: Robert Siegel. 

Ken Charof House, Montauk, 1974. Co-architect: 
Robert Siegel. 

Harry and Sydney Gay Kislevitz House, West Hampton, 
1974. Co-architect: Robert Siegel. 

Melville I. Haupt House, Amagansett, 1976. Co-architect: 
Robert Siegel. 

Weitz House 
Siegel 

Francois de Menil House “Toad Hall”, East Hampton, 1979. 
Co-architect: Robert Siegel. 

Gabriele Viereck House, Amagansett, 1980. Co-architect: 
Robert Siegel. 


, Quogue, 1976. Co-architect: Robert 


HAMBY, VINCENT b. 1902-90, with co-architect 
GEORGE NELSON 

Park House, Great Neck, 1939 

W. Taylor House, Bayside, 1941 

Sidney Johnson House, East Hampton, 1949 


HARRISON, BERNARD (“Ouackie”) 1907-89 

Frank Weissman House, Brookville, 1948. Co-architect: 
Vincent Furno. 

Split Rock Ridge Development, East Norwich, 1951. 
Co-architect: Vincent Furno. 

Norwich Woods Development, East Norwich, 1951 


Joseph and Carolyn Robinson House, Westhampton, 1957 
Westbury Village Hall, 1957 
Augusta “Gussie” and Bernard “Quackie” Harrison House, 
Centre Island, 1961 (no longer extant) 
J. W. and Sally Outerbridge House, Centre Island, 1961. 
Co-architect: Vincent Furno 
R. Evans House, Centre Island, 1961; addition for Jack R. 
and Eleanor Howard, 1977 
Hampton Waters summer house “cabanas” development, 
Three Mile Harbor, 1960s 
Cherrywood residential development Master Plan, 1979 
Cherrywood houses: 
George F. Baker House, 1980 
A.J. Powers House, 1980 
Carl and Patsy Timson House II, 1981 
Henry and Georgie Lewis House, 1982 
Harry Wilmerding, Mill Neck, 1980 
George Walker House, Lattingtown, 1981 
Martin and Helene Victor House, Locust Valley, 1982 
King House, Centre Island, 1982 


*HARRISON, WALLACE 1895-1981 
Wallace K. and Ellen Harrison House, Huntington, 1931-62 
1939 World’s Fair, Flushing Meadows, Queens: 
Master Plan, 1939 
Consolidated Edison Pavilion, 1939 (no longer extant) 
Electric Utilities Exhibit, 1939 (no longer extant) 
Electrified Farm, 1939 (no longer extant) 
Trylon and Perisphere, 1939 (no longer extant) 
Masterpieces of Art Building for A. Conger Goodyear, 
1939 (no longer extant) 
Plan for United Nations Project, Flushing Meadows, 
Queens, 1944 (unbuilt) 
LaGuardia Airport Master Plan, Queens, early 1950s 
1964-65 World's Fair, Flushing Meadows, Queens: 
Master Plan, 1963 
Hall of Science, 1964—65 
LaGuardia Airport, Queens: 
Main Terminal, 1964. 
Control Tower, 1964: (no longer extant) 


HEJDUK, JOHN 1929-2000 
William and Barbara Demlin House, Locust Valley, 1963 


HENDERSON, RICHARD 1928-2009) 

Robert and Rosalie Gwathmey House and Studio, 
Amagansett, 1965. Co-architect: Charles Gwathmey. 

Straus House, East Hampton, 1966. Co-architect: Charles 
Gwathmey. 

Joseph Sedacca House, East Hampton, 1967. 
Co-architect: Charles Gwathmey 

John Steel House (“Steel House I”), Bridgehampton, 1968. 
Co-architects: Charles Gwathmey and Robert Siegel. 

Loring and Dorothy Mandel House, Huntington Bay, 1970 


*HERREY, HERMANN 1904-68 

Alma Morgenthau House, later Richard Lippold Studio and 
House, Locust Valley, 1950 

Robert and Lola Mautner House, Massapequa, 1950-51 


JACKSON, HUSON 1906-2006 

with co-architect JOHN CALLENDER 1908-95 

Colonel William P. and Betty Bogie House addition, 
Fort Salonga, 1946 

William Shanhouse House, Syosset, 1948 

Dorothy Havemeyer House, Syosset, 194 


JAFFE, NORMAN 1932-93 

Barry Lee Cohen House, Eaton’s Neck, 1962 
Sascha Burland East House, Bridgehampton, 1968 
Sascha Burland West House, Bridgehampton, 1968 
Schulman House, Bridgehampton, 1968 
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Harold Becker House, Wainscott, 1969 
Barry Cohen House, Eaton’s Neck, 1970 
Goldman House, Bridgehampton, 1970 
Steve and Sandy Perlbinder House, Sagaponack, 1970 
Norman Jaffe House, Pheasant Walk, Bridgehampton,, 
1971 
Residential grouping, Shelter Island: 
Meyer Osofsky House, 1971 
Bernard Jacobs House, 1971 
Isadore Seidler House, 1971 
Chico Hamilton House, East Hampton, 1973 
Joseph Wohl House, Old Westbury, 1974 
Residential grouping, Sam’s Creek, Bridgehampton: 
Marvin Sehlachter House, 1973 
John Tozzi House, 1974. 
Donald and Ellen Kreindler House, 1977 
Norman Jaffe House, 1978 
Allen Golub House, 1980 
Tony Leichter House, 1982 
Residential grouping, Pointe Mecox, Bridgehampton: 
Tony Leichter House, 1975 
Morton House, 1976 
Whitaker House, 1977 
Noyac Golf Club, Southampton, 1976 
Aron House, Kings Point, 1976 
Orest and Tish Bliss House, Southampton, 1977 
Philip Datlof House, Sands Point, 1977 
Howard P. Krieger House, Montauk, 1977 
Martin Turetsky House, Old Westbury, 1977 
Alan Alda House, Bridgehampton, 1981 
Gates of the Grove Synagogue, East Hampton, 1987 


*JOHANSEN, JOHN b. 1916 

Academic Village A and Master Plan, State University of 
New York College at Old Westbury, 1972. 
Co-architects: Victor Christ-Janer and Alexander 
Kouzmanoff. 

Urban Center for the Creative and Performing Arts, 
Wyandanch, 1979 

Campus Center, Core East, State University of New York 
College at Old Westbury, 1982 


*JOHNSON, PHILIP 1906-2005 
Eugene and Margaret Farney House, Sagaponack, 
1945-46 
Henry Ford II and Anne Ford House, Southampton, 1950 
(unbuilt) 
Robert and Mary Leonhardt House, Lloyd Neck, 1954-56 
(no longer extant) 
1964-65 World's Fair, Flushing Meadows, Queens. 
Co-architect: Richard Foster: 
New York State Pavilion “Tent of Tomorrow” 1962-64. 
Texaco Road Map, New York State Pavilion, 1963 
New York State Theaterama, 1963 


KAGAN, VLADIMIR b. 1927 

Sperry Gyroscope Building and temporary United Nations 
Headquarters, Lake Success, interior adaptation, 
1946-50 

Melvin and Audrey Troy House, interior, Sands Point, 1966 


KESSLER, WILLIAM 1922-2002 
Jacob K. Javits Lecture Center, State University of New York 
at Stony Brook, Stony Brook, 1967 


*KOCHER, A. LAWRENCE 1885-1969 

A. Lawrence and Margaret Kocher Canvas Weekend House, 
Fort Salonga, 1934 (no longer extant) 

Colonel William P. and Betty Bogie House project, 
Fort Salonga, 1938 

1939 World’s Fair, Plywood House, Flushing Meadows, 
Queens, 1939 (no longer extant) 
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*“KOUZMANOFF, ALEXANDER 1915-2004 

Academic Village A and Master Plan, State University 
of New York College at Old Westbury, 1972. Co- 
architects: John Johansen and Victor Christ-Janer. 

Campus Center, Core West, State University of New York 
College at Old Westbury, 1982 


“LANDSBERG, WILLIAM W. 5 

William and Muriel Landsberg House, Port Washington, 
1951 

Rudolph and Mildred Joseph House I, Freeport, 1953 

O, E. McIntyre Plant, Westbury, 1954. 

Rudolph and Mildred Joseph House II, Freeport, 1956 

Ethical Humanist Society of Garden City, Garden City, 1957 

Randall and Helen McIntyre House, Deer Park, 1957 
(no longer extant) 

Angus and Bobbie McIntyre House, Deer Park, 1957 
(no longer extant) 

Rostock House, Queens, 1958 (status unknown) 

Keevil House, Old Westbury, 1960 (no longer extant) 

Eugene and Doris Leonard House, Sands Point, 1961 

Peter J. White Jr. House, Lloyd Harbor, ca. 1962 

Roslyn Animal Hospital, Roslyn, 1963 


*LEAVITT, DAVID b. 1919 

Bill Miller “Box Kite” House , Fire Island, 1956 (no longer 
extant) 

Ernest and Arlene Silva House, Lloyd Neck, 1956 


LE CORBUSIER 1887-1996 
Constantino and Ruth Nivola House, murals on ground-floor 
stairwell walls, Springs, 1956 


*LESCAZE, WILLIAM 1896-1964 

Calderone Theatre, Hempstead, 1945-49 

Spinney Hill Houses, Manhasset, 1947-52 

Harbor Homes, Port Washington, 1950-52 

Dune Deck Hotel additions, Westhampton Beach, 1952 
Pond View Homes, Manhasset, 1956 

Laurel Homes, Roslyn, 1956 


LESKI, TADEUSZ b. 1916 


Tadeusz and Iris Leski House, Huntington, 1962 


LOEWY, RAYMOND 1893-1986 

Lord & Taylor department store, Manhasset, 1941 

Long Island Railroad platform shelters, Floral Park, 
Mineola, 1948 


*MEIER, RICHARD b. 1934. 

Saul Lambert House, Fire Island, 1962 

David and Anita Hoffman House, East Hampton, 1967 

Renny and Ellin Saltzman House, East Hampton, 1969 

Alvin and Joan Weinstein House, Old Westbury, 1971 

Richard Maidman House, Kings Point, 1971-76 

Swissair North American Headquarters, Melville, 1991-95 

Alfonse D’Amato United States Courthouse and Federal 
Building, Central Islip, 1993-2000. Co-architect: 
Michael Harris Spector. 


*MIES VAN DER ROHE, LUDWIG 1886-1969 
Mary Callery Bam renovation, Huntington, 1950 


MOORE, CHARLES 1925-93 

Whitman Village, Huntington, 1975 

Simone Swan House, Southold, 1975. Co-architect: Mark 
Simon. Addition by Mark Simon, 2000. 

Heyward and Sheila Isham House, Sagaponack, 1977. 
Co-architect: Mark Simon. 

Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory. Co-architects: Moore Grover 
Harper Associates: 

Airslie House renovation, 1974 


Master plans, 1975-80 

Jones Laboratory renovation, 1975 

Water Treatment Plan and Gazebo Court, 1976 
Williams House conversion to apartments, 1977 
Hershey Building conversion to offices, 1979 
Sammis Hall, 1981 


MUSCHENHEIM, WILLIAM 1902-90 

Frederick August Muschenheim House adaptation, 
Hampton Bays, 1925-34 

Frederick August Muschenheim Bathhouses, Hampton 
Bays, 1930 (no longer extant) 

Walter D. Fletcher House, Hampton Bays, 1932 

Paul Scholze House, Melville, 1935-35 

Walter D. Fletcher House, Southampton, 1937-39 

A. Whitfield and Jane White Hawkes House, later Alistair 
and Jane White Cooke House, Nassau Point, Southold, 
1941-42 

William B. F. Drew House, Westhampton, 1945 

Channing K. Jacques House, Hampton Bays, 1947 

Irving Diamond House, Hampton Bays, 1947-48 

William Schmidt House, Hampton Bays, 1947-48 

Robert G. Stewart House, East Hampton, 1948 

William J. Murphy House additions, Remsenburg, 
1948-51 

Bay Avenue Development, Hampton Bays, 1950 


*NELSON, GEORGE 1908-86 

Park House, Great Neck, 1939 (co-architect) 

W. Taylor House, Bayside, 1941 (co-architect) 

Sidney Johnson House, East Hampton, 1949 (co-architect) 

Holiday House, Quogue, 1950. Co-architect: Gordon 
Chadwick. 


NEMENY, GEORGE 1911-98 
Long Beach Homes, Long Beach, 1945. Co-architect: 
Abraham W. Geller. 


Bernard Appelbaum House, Cedarhurst, 1948. Co-architect: 


Abraham W. Geller. 
Lee Everett and Mary Blair House, Kings Point, 1950 
George and Patricia Nemeny House, Kings Point, 1953 
“The Nemeny” Display House, Bar Harbor Houses, 
Massapequa Park, 1951 
Jack Diamond House, Woodmere, 1952. Co architect: 
Abraham W. Geller. 
Wildwood Pool Club, Kings Point, 1956 
Lawrence House, Kings Point, 1957 
Castello House, Kings Point, 1958 
Marshall P. and Gladys Safir House, Kings Point, 1959 
Donald and Ruth Sheff House, Kings Point, 1960 
Fleetwood Pool Club, King’s Point, 1960 (no longer extant) 
Bernie Jacobsen House, East Hampton, 1964 
Tennis Club of East Hampton, East Hampton, 1964 
Mike Costello House, Kings Point, 1966 
Charles and Jane Prussack House, Woodmere, 1967 
Billy and Betsy Bell House, Sands Point, 1968 
John and Carol Johnston House, Locust Valley, 1968 
Seymour and Lorraine Weinstein House, Kings Point, 1968 
Selig S. and Gladys Burroughs House, Mill Neck, 1972 


NESKI, JULIAN 1928-2004, and 

BARBARA NESKİI b. 1928 

Jack Russell House, Water Mill, 1956. Co-architect: Peter 
Blake. 

Fred Tobey Barn adaption, Amagansett, 1960. Co-architect: 
Peter Blake (no longer extant). 

Yvonne Hagen House and Studio, Sagaponack, 1960. 
Co-architect: Peter Blake. 

Armstrong House, Montauk, 1962. Co-architect: Peter 
Blake. 

Ronnie and Seymour Chalif House, East Hampton, 1965; 
addition, 1991. 


Julian and Barbara Neski House, Water Mill, 1965 

John and Millie Cates House, Amagansett, 1968 

Edward Gorman House, Amagansett, 1968 

Leonard and Ann Hamilton House, Stony Brook, 1968 
Bruce Kaplan House, Bridgehampton, 1970 

Robert and Hannah Sabel House I, Water Mill, 1970 
William and Katharine Batten House I, Oyster Bay, 1971 
Stephen and Patricia Kaplan House, East Hampton, 1971 
Peter and Merle Simon House, Remsenburg, 1972 
Robert and Hannah Sabel House II, Sagaponack, 1973 
Norman and Barbara Goodman House, Sagaponack, 1978 
Savage House, Springs, 1978 

Marvin and Loes Schiller House, Fire Island, 1979 
William and Katharine Batten House II, Glen Cove, 1982 
Richard and Marianna Chiaraviglio House, 1982 


*NEUTRA, RICHARD 1892-1970 

Nicholas and Anne Brown (“Windshield”) House, Fishers 
Island, 1938 

Lorin and Alice Price House, Bayport, 1951 

Proposal for Levittown, 1951. Co-architect: Thaddeus 
Longstreth (unbuilt). 

Swirbul Library, Adelphi University, Garden City, 1957-67. 
Co-architect: Robert Alexander. 

Adelphi University Master Plan, Garden City, 1957. Co- 
architect: Robert Alexander. 


NEWMAN, JUDITH YORK b. 1934 and 
RICHARD NEWMAN b. 1933 
Newman Beach House, Fire Island, 1975 


NOYES, ELIOT 1910-77 
IBM Building Garden City, 1963 


PARKER, ALFRED BROWNING 1916-2011 
Arthur and Jane du Rivage House, Lloyd Neck, 1960 
(no longer extant) 


*PEI, IEOH MING b. 1917 

Roosevelt Field Shopping Center, for Webb and Knapp, 
East Garden City, 1956 

Franklin National Bank, for Webb and Knapp, East Garden 
City, 1957 

National Airlines Sundrome, Terminal 6, Idlewild (John F. 
Kennedy) Airport, Queens, 1970 (no longer extant) 


*POKORNY, JAN HIRD 1915-2008 for Damaz, 
Pokorny & Weigel 
State University of New York at Stony Brook, Stony Brook, 
1964—70: 
Student Union, 1964 
Master Plan, 1965—66 
Administrative Building, 1966 
Library, 1971 
Auditorium Building, 1975 
Fine Arts and Humanities Center, 1975 


*RAYMOND, ANTONIN 1889-1976 

Charles Briggs and Raoul Carrerâ House, Montauk, 
1941-42 

Great River Railroa¬¬d Station, Islip, 1945 

Daniel and Rose Krakauer House, Great Neck, 1946. 
Landscape by James Rose. 

Sidney and Shirley Rosen House, Great Neck, 1947. 
Landscape by James Rose. 


REISER, DEBORA b. 1927 
Milton and Marilyn Brechner House, Sands Point, 1975 
Sheldon and Myrna Borus House, Sands Point, 1978 
Donald and Bonnie Mahara House, Sands Point, 1979 
Martin and Arlene Wolf House, Sands Point, 1983 
Jerry and Lee Starr House, Old Westbury, 1985 


ROBERTSON, JAQUELIN T. b. 1933 
Isadore and Joyce Seltzer House, Sagaponack, 1967 
Lawrence Flinn House, East Hampton, 19802 


*RUDOLPH, PAUL 1918-97 

Endo Laboratories, Garden City, 1964. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Raich House, Quogue, 1969 (unbuilt) 

Maurice and Barbara Deane House, Kings Point, 1970 

Central Suffolk Office Park, for Wheeler Associates, 
Hauppauge, 1970 

Mr. and Mrs. Erwin P. Staller House, Lloyd Harbor, 1973 
(unbuilt) 

Kast Northport Jewish Center Synagogue addition and 
Master Plan, East Northport, 1973 (unbuilt) 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Fein House addition, Sands Point, 
1977 

Daniel Siegel Beach House, Westhampton Beach, 1978 


SAARINEN, EERO 1910-61 

TWA Terminal, John F. Idlewild (John F. Kennedy) Airport, 
Queens, 1956-62 

1964-65 World’s Fair, IBM Pavilion, Flushing Meadows, 
Queens, 1964 (no longer extant) 


*SERT, JOSEP LLUIS 1902-83 

Josep Llufs and Moncha Sert House, Locust Valley, former 
Guthrie Estate, 1947 

Marian Willard and Dan Johnson House, Locust Valley, 
former Guthrie Estate, 1947 

Henry and Yela Lowenfeld House, Wading River, 1950 
(no longer extant) 


*SMITH, HAMILTON b.1925 
Hamilton and Caroline Smith House, Springs, 1972 


SMITH, TONY 1912-80 


Theodoros Stamos House, East Marion, 1951 
Betty Parsons House, Southold, 1960 


“STEDMAN, JOHN W., JR. 1908-77 

John Stedman House, Laurel Hollow, 1952 

Peter and Margaret Luce House, Cooper’s Bluff, 1953 
Bradford and “Gussie” Weekes House, Oyster Bay Cove, 1954. 
Robert and Mary Lindsay House, Cold Spring Harbor, 1957 
John and Frances Fennebresque House, Cove Neck, 1960 
Chester Luby House, Oyster Bay, 1967 

William T. Tooker, Jr., Oyster Bay, 1968 

Charles C. Bunker House, Northport, 1972 


STERN, ROBERT A. M. b. 1939 

Samuel Wiseman House, Montauk, 1967 

Beebe House, Guest House and Cabana, Montauk, 1972 

Norman and Carol Mercer House, East Hampton, 1974. 
Co-architect: John S. Hagman. 

Lawson House, East Quogue, 1981 (no longer extant) 


“STONE, EDWARD DURELL 1902-78 

A. Conger Goodyear House, Old Westbury, 1939; bedroom 
suite addition, 1950 

1939 World’s Fair, Food Service Building South, Flushing 
Meadows, Queens, 1939 

Animal Hospital, Hempstead, 1940 

Dr. G. H. Cox House, Locust Valley, 1941 

Eleanore Potter Ayer Harris House, Locust Valley, 1941 

Sperry Gyroscope Building and temporary United Nations 
Headquarters, Lake Success, interior adaptation, 1946 
(unbuilt) 

Jacques and Therese Makowsky House, Great Neck, 1946 

Bernard Tomson House, Kings Point, Great Neck, 1946 
(no longer extant) 

Joseph S. and Ronnie Wohl House, Lawrence, 1946 
(no longer extant) 
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Walter C., Jr., and Helen James Janney House, Cold Spring 
Harbor, 1947 
Great Neck Community Hospital, Saddle Rock, 1947 
(unbuilt) 
Unitarian Church, Plandome, 1953 (unbuilt) 
Frederick L. and Ethel Maduro House, Great Neck, 1954. 
Barrett F and Mary Scott Welch House, Laurel Hollow, 
Oyster Bay Cove, 1955 
Gulf Station, Idlewild Field, 1958 
Murray Gordon House, Hewlitt Bay Park, 1963 
Gabriele Lagerwall House (Villa Rielle), Lloyd Harbor, 
1963 
1964-65 World's Fair, Flushing Meadows, Queens, 1964-65 
(not extant): 
Christian Science Pavilion, 1963 
Billy Graham Pavilion, 1964. 
Modern House for House of Good Taste Exhibit, 1964. 
CBS Pavilion, 1964. 
Julimar Farms, 1964 
Lake Success Quadrangle Master Plan, Garden City, 1965 
(unbuilt) 
Levitt and Sons Executive Office Building, Lake Success, 
1968 
Stone Partners Office, adaptation of existing bank building, 


Oyster Bay, 1974. 


*TAC (The Architecis Collaborative, firm 
of Walter Gropius) 

Mary Griggs and Jackson Burke House, Centre Island, 
1953-61 

Chase Manhattan Bank, Great Neck Plaza, 1960. Team 
architect: Ben Thompson. 

Adelphi University Swirbul Library addition, Garden City, 
1976 (unbuilt) 

Long Island Jewish Hospital, Children’s Medical Center, 
Hillside, 1978 

Hillside Hospital, Parking Structure, Hillside, 1979 

Hillside Hospital, Hospital Food Processing Plant, Hillside, 
1979 


VENTURI, ROBERT b. 1925 

Dudley Miller House, East Hampton, 1961-62, 
Co-architect: William Short. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burton Brown House, Southampton, 1980 
(unbuilt) 

Donald and Elizabeth Petrie House, Wainscott, 1983; 
addition, 1997 

Gary Kalpakjian House, Glen Cove, 1985. Nathaniel and 
Judy Lieb Beach House, Barnegat Light, NJ, 1969, 
transported to Kalpakjian House site, 2009. 

Michael and Georgia de Havenon House, East Hampton, 
199] 


WIENER, PAUL LESTER 1895-1967 

Beatrice Simpson House, Springs, 1959, Co-architect: 
Richard Bender. 

Robert and Ethel Scull House, East Hampton, 1962. 
Co-architect: Richard Bender. 

Elizabeth de Cuevas House, Amagansett, 1964. 
Co-architect: Richard Bender. 

Earl Johnson House, Southampton, 1966. Co-architect: 
Richard Bender. 

Ronald Saypol House, East Hampton, 1966. Co-architect: 
Richard Bender (unbuilt). 

Marvin and Dory Small House, East Hampton, 1966. 
Co-architect: Richard Bender (no longer extant). 


*WRIGHT, FRANK LLOYD 1869-1959 
Ben and Anne Rebhuhn House, Great Neck, 1938 


*YU, JANE b. 1938 
Bert and Phyllis Geller House III, Lawrence, 1978 
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